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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1932 


Recall Is Urged 


Rallying to Responsibilities Are Tentatively Set Of Delegates to 


In Lincoln Day Address He Says Our Courage 
And Resources Will Overcome Difficulties 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in a Lincoln; Broadcasting Company, follows in full 


Day radio address Feb. 12, asserted 
that the Nation was in the midst of one 
of the most difficult times since Lincoln's 
time, but declared he is confident the re- 
sources, the power and the courage of the 
American people will triumph over any 
national difficulty. ‘They are rallying to 
their responsibilities,” he said. 

The forces with which the American 
people are contending, he stated, are far 


|less tangible than those of Lincoln's time. 


‘Reasonably Fast Time’ Urged 
As Basis for Additional 
Charges for Speeding Pas- 
sengers to Destinations 


The practice of the railroads in charg- | 
ing extra fares for fast and superior serv- 
ice on certain passenger trains should be 


permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as long as the extra fare 
service is “definitely superior” to the ordi- 
nary train service and does not interfere 
with the operation of the regular service, 
Examiners A. S. Worthington and M. L. 
Boat recommended to the Commission 
Feb. 12 in a proposed report. (Docket No. 
22735.) | 

The railroads are not justified, however, | 
in making an extra charge for combina- 
tion service where a transfer from one 
train te ancther is involved, nor when the 
number of extra fare services exceed 33 1/3 | 
per cent of the regular train service. | 


Based on Traffic Demands 


“Speed or luxury service, and in most | 
instances both, are considered by respond- 
ents in establishing extra fares, but there 
is no fixed rule of general application gov- 
erning the measure of such fares upon a 
mileage basis or otherwise,” said the re- 
port. “They are based upon what, in the 
judgment of the traffic officials, the traffic | 
will bear. 

“On the Crescent, a de luxe all-Pullman 
extra-fare train, which is operated be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, 1,357 
miles, the matter of speed is of minor im- 
por.ance, the schedule time of this train 
from New Orleans to New York being 36 | 
hours and 45 minutes as compared with 
that of the Piedmont, a nonextra-fare 
train, which carries coaches, with a sched- 
ule of 37 hours, a difference of only 15 
minutes. In this instance the traveler on 
the Crescent pays an extra fare of $5, 
which is not refundable for delay, for 
superior accommodations. 


Charge for Time Saving 


“In other instances, notably between 
New York and Chicago, extra fares apply 
whether the passenger rides in a coach or 
Pullman. For example, on the Chicago 
Express, operated by the Central from 
New York to Chicago, 961 miles, with a 
schedule of 23 hours and 55 minutes, and 
which does not carry an observation or 
club car, a passenger whether he rides in 
the sleeping car or a coach, which is part 
of the equipment of this train, Pays an 
extra fare of $4.80 solely for a saving of 
4 hours and 5 minutes’ time, 28 hours 
being the shortest time nonextra-fare 
trains are operated between these cities. 

“While there are other instances where 
only one of the factors, speed or luxury | 
service, are provided in connection with 
extra fare service, in most instances as 
above stated both of these elements are 
present. 

_ “The only territory in which the prac- 
tice of charging extra fares has developed 
on a widespread scale is that lying between 
New York, on the one hand, and St. Louis | 
and Chicago, on the other, in which the} 
so-called time basis of extra fares is ob-| 
served. In this important respect the | 
Situation in this territory differs mate- 
rially from the other situations under in- | 
vestigation. 


Extra-fare Trains Increase 


“Over a period of years the number of 
daily services between New York and Chi- 
caga to which extra fares apply has in-| 
creased from one train in each direction | 
over the Pennsylvania and the Central to 
a total of 60 through services. Of these | 
services 17 are over the Pennsylvania and | 
30 over the Central system and its subsid- | 
jary, the Michigan Centre]. 

“The extra fare service between these 
cities has been expanded to the point! 
where it represents two-thirds of all avail-| 
able through services over all routes and | 





;strength and the sense of devotion 


Attorneys General of Ohio, 


| Minnesota today 


| Department's 


| complished,” 


“They are invisible forces, yet potent in 


| their powers of destruction,” he said. “We 


are engaged in a fight upon a hundred 
fronts just as positive, just as definite and 


|requiring just as greatly the moral cour- 


age, the organized action, the unity of 
in 
every community as in war.” 
Speaks From Lincoln Study 
The President spoke from the Lincoln 


| Study in the White House in connection 
| with the Lincoln Day dinner at the Na- 
|} tional Republican Club of New York City. 
|The address, broadcast by the 


National 


Four States Protest 
Greater Diversion of 


Lake Michigan Water 


Michigan, Wisconsin and | 
Minnesota Send Objection 
To Secretary Hurley 


Co.umeus, On10, Feb. 12.—The Attorneys 
General of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
sent a protest to the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
against the proposed increase of diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan by Chicago, 
accerding to a statemcnt irsucd by Attor- 
ney General Gilbert Bettman, of Ohio. 

The protest was made in a letter to Mr. 
Hurley and the State officials assert that 
the diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes is wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, | 
which has issued its decree in the Chicago 
diversion case. 


Activities Protesied | 
The “attivities” of the Department of 
War in the matter are protested, as is the 
“entertaining requests of 
Senators Lewis and Glenn, of Illinois, for 
a change in the amount of water di-| 
verted.” 
Mr. Bettman’s statement and summary | 
of the letter of protest follows in full | 


| text: 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, act- 
ing in concert with Attorneys General Paul 
W. Voorhies of Michigan, John W. Rey- 
nolds of Wisconsin, and Henry N. Benson | 
of Minnesota, today dispatched to the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley a 
strong letter of protest with reference to 


| the War Department’s activities which the 


Attorneys General feel might result in an 

increase of diversion of lake water by Chi- 

cago and a circumvention of the decree 

won by the lake States in the Supreme 

Court of the United States in May, 1930. 
Three Points Are Raised 


The protest is in three regards: 


| traught Nation might be healed and that 


| its wounds have long since healed and its | 
{memories are of the glorious valor and 


| spired the people with a new purpose, and 
| set for them a new destiny. 


| and requiring just as greatly the moral 


‘Direct Aid Predicted 


Preliminary Corporation and 
Gift Levies Also Agreed 
To, Says Mr. Crisp 


hr od nhelabs agreement on the brackets | 
for income taxes, gift taxes and on the 
rates for corporation taxes, if it is decided 
to place such items in the forthcoming 
tax bill, was arrived at by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means Feb. 12, Act- 
ing Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., stated orally. 

He explained that the Committee did 
not think advisable to make those figures 
available at this time, since they are only 
tentative and “may be undone before the 
I stated then that it was the room in| bill is reported out.” Mr. Crisp added 
which a long line of Presidents from | that there has been no permanent agree- 
Adams to Roosevelt have labored for the | ment reached as to any specific tax, and 
single purpose of their country’s welfare. | that the Committee desires to have the 
It was in this room from which I am| Whole picture of all phases of the proposi- 
speaking that Lincoln labored incessantly | tion before it before anything of this na- 
day and night for the preservation of the | ture is permanently agreed upon. 

Open ates upon wien the Commnities has ten 

No one can enter here without being | T&teS Ul hich i s ten- 
sensitive to those invisible influences of powcr cael a be a ee 
the men who have gone before. It was | come aad corpecation taxes,” ‘ stated 
= akss ecnie is aonaeele eee _ | adding that there is now no gift tax and 
flag under which embattled forces threat- 
ened our national unity. Unafraid, he 
toiled here with patience, with under- 
standing, with steadfastness, with genius 
and courage that those wounds of a dis- 


text: 

I deeply regret that public duties make 
it impossible for me to be present with 
you at your Lincoln Day dinner this eve- 
ning. It is, however, a privilege and obli- 
gation for every American to join even 
for a few moments in a tribute to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I gave a brief address from this room 
in the White House a year ago tonight. 


| 


| 
} 


Opposition to Repeal 
Of Rail Valuation Act 


that flag which waved over this house 
might be restored as the symbol of a 
united country. 
Periods of Difficulty 
We rightly look back upon that time as 





Arms Conference 


Failure of Geneva Meeting | 
Forecast by Mr. Britten in 
Asking for Navy ‘That 
Will Insure Our Peace’ 


Discord Declared 
. Already Apparent, 


Asserts Nothing Will Be Agreed | 
Upon But Another Session, | 
Thus Prolonging Dominance | 
Of France Over Europe 


Declaring the Geneva conference “will | 
not make even a goodlooking bubble,” 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, in a state- 
ment issued Feb. 12, urged the recall of | 
the. American delegation to the conter- 
ence and the building up of an American 
Navy “that will insure our peace even 
if the balance of the world becomes en- 
meshed in the present unholy slaughter 
| Of Asia.” 
| “The now assured failure of the con- 
| ference to agree cn anything but another 
|meeting next year will prolong French 





Is Voiced at Hearing 


the period of the greatest strain and stress 
which has threatened our country. But 
Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission Is Unanimous in 


Belief Provision Should 
Stand, Says Mr. Lewis 


courage of our race, North and South. | 
They bring into bold relief memories of a 
great son of America who freed the coun- 
try from slavery, preserved the solidarity 
of the Union, revitalized the Nation, rein- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is unanimously opposed to repeal of the 
valuation provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as suggested by Alfred P. Thom, 
of the Association of Raiiway Executives, 
Commissioner Ernest I. Lewis told the 
|'Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
‘merce of the House Feb. 12 during con- 
| tinued hearings on two bills (H. R. 7116 
and H. R. 7117) which are under consid- 
eration by the Committee. 


While we are in the midst of the diffi- 
culties of this day we may well entertain | 
the feeling that history will record this | 
period as one «f the most difficult in its 
strains and stresses upon the timbers ,of 
the Republic that has been experienced 
since Lincoln’s time. There are endurirg 
principles and national idea!s to be pre- 
served against the pressures of today. 

The forces with which we are contend- 
ing are far less tangible than those of| The hearings were concluded at the end 
Lincoln’s time. They are invisible forces, | of Commissioner Lewis’ testimony. 
yet potcnt in their powers of destruction.| The bills cover recommendations of the 
We are engaged in a fight upon a hun- | Interstate Commerce Commission relative 
dred fronts just as positive, just as definite | to amending the present law by repealing 
the “recapture” clause and eliminating the 
“fair value” formula for fixing freight 
rates» Tit one favored by ali parties of 
interest ‘H. R. 7117) also would modify 
section 19a (the valuagion section) so as 
to make it unnecessary for the Commis- 
sion to make valuations of the railroads 
from time to time as now required by 
law. The bill would not repeal the valu- 
ation section, however, and would provide 
that the Commission keep informed of 
changing costs, additions and betterments, 
etc., so that it might make a valuation 
|report on any road whenever occasion 
should arise. 

Progress in Valuation Cited 

Mr. Thom, in his testimony before the 
Committee, advocated absolute and im- 
| mediate repeal of the valuation provision. 
He said that if the recapture clause is 
repealed there is no need for valuation, 
and pointed to the expense involved in 
the wgrk, which, he said, aggregated more 
than $180,000,000 since 1920 for both the 
| railroads and the Commission. 

Commissioner Lewis told the Commit- 
tee that the Commission can not agree 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


By Senator Johnson 


Principle Already Estab- 
lished in Finance Agency, 
He Tells the Senate 


The principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide direct relief for the | 
destitute from whatever cause has been 
established regardless of final action on | 
pending unemployment relief proposals, 
Senator Johnsan (Rep.), of California, 
told the Senate, Feb. 12, in a discussion 


(1) Against the War Department's en-| Supporting the La _ Follette - Costigan 


with this theory. He said that the pri- 


military and financial control over Europe 

indefinitely,” the statement said. Mr. 

Britten’s statement follows in full text: 
Wide Range of Discord 

The Geneva disarmament conference | 
has now progressed sufficiently for the 
balance of the world to make a fairly 
| gocerate mental picture of its prospects 
for success. | 
| It took seven years of conferring and) 
| long distance talking to prepare the pres- 
}ent convention draft and now Germany 
{will present an entirely different one 
|which may require another seven-year 
| cycle of serious cumulative deliberation, 
| before the conference can really start dis- 
| armament discussion. 

Opening speeches by delegates repre-| 
senting seven of the world’s most impor- 
tant governments show the widest possible 
range of discord between them and an 
almost childish consideration of each 
other’s desires for a real disarmament 
agreement. 

If French diplomats know anything at 
all, they must understand the American 
opposition to any form of international 
dictation by the League of Nations, and 
yet they have seriously a treaty 
whereby all capital fighting ships of the 
world, all heavy artillery and all fighting 
aircraft should be placed at the disposal | 
of the League of Nations. 

Control of Aircraft 

All aircraft should be directly controlled 
by the League and no large civil aircraft 
capable of«carrying torpedoes or bombs 
shall be constructed without first obtain- 
ing the League’s permission to do so. The 
Belgium delegate has endorsed the French 
position and so will her other political 
allies. 

The Japanese delegate has proposed a 
reduction in the size of aircraft carriers 
and the Italian delegate has proposed to 
abolish them entirely, while Great Britain, 
Japan and Italy favor abolishing the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Survey Proposed 
On Federal Outlay 


Congress Commission Would 
Be Created to Suggest Pos- 
sible Economies 


eee of a joint Congress 
commission of inquiry to survey Fed- 
eral expenditures and recommend 
economies is proposed in a concurrent 
resolution introduced in the Senate, Feb. 
12, by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, the minority leader. 

The resolution provides for appointment 
of three Senators and three Representa- 


tives, and that the commission so consti- | 
tuted shall report its findings not later! 


than March 3, 1933. It would be instructed 
to inquire into the best and most prac- 
ticable means of reducing governmental 
expenditures, and to report what offices, 
boards or commissions might be abolished. 
The resolution follows in ful: text: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That a Joint 
Commission of the Congress to consist 
of three Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the Vice President and three 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


5.] 


House Begins Debate 


On Amended Plan to. 


Abolish Short Session 


Proposal for Amendment of 
Constitution Also Would 
Change the Beginning of 
Presidential Term 


The House began considering, Feb. 12, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 14), pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to 
change the dates when the terms of the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States and of the Members of 
Congress shall begin and end. The meas- 
ure also would provide for the succession 
fo the Presidency in the event of the 
death of a President-elect and would 
chenge the time of the assemblage of 
Congress. The resolu‘ion was adopted by 
the Senate on Jan. 6. 

The resolution, as reported to the House 
by the Committee on Elggtion of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and ‘Representatives 
in Congress, would be amended by strik- 
ing out the entire Senate language and 


inserting House language which differs 
from some of the Senate provisions and 
ew sections not provided in the 


inclyd 
Senate language. 
Provisions of Measure 

The Senate language would provide that 
the terms of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident shall end at noon on Jan. 15 and 
that the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives end at noon on Jan. 2 of the 
years in which such terms would have 
ended if the measure was not ratified. 
The terms of the successors to these offices 
would begin at the same time. 

Both House and Senate language would 
provide that Congress meet once a year, 
the Senate language specifying that mect- 
ing to begin on Jan. 2, and the House 
language setting that day as Jan. 4, both 
giving the right to Congress to set a dif- 
ferent day on which to meet. 





heavy-hitting, long-range battleships, our 
greatest offensive and defensive weapons. 
Great Britain and Italy favor abolish- 
ing submarines, but Japan objects, while 
France seriously suggests their control un- 
der the League of Nations. 
If the delegates to the conference had 


Selection of President 
The Senate language would provide that 
if the House has not chosen a President, 
whenever the right of choice devolves upon 
them, before the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President, and that the 


America’s National 


N ews p a p er 
Established March 4. 1926 
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Bills to Broaden 
Credit Are Sent 
To Both Houses 


Committees of Senate and 
House Order Reports on 
Measures to Strengthen 
Reserve Gold Position 


Mr. Garner Predicts 
Quick Action on Plan 


Several Amendments Inserted 
In Senate Bill Designed to 
Restrict the Application of 
Certain Provisions 


| The Glass bill (S. 3616), designed to ex- 
| tend the use of Federal reserve credit, was 
reported to the Senate Feb. 12 by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
while the identic Steagall bill (H. R. 9205) 
was ordered reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Both committees inserted amendments, 
|}some of which were described as re- 
strictive. 4 

The bill, which was introduced by Sena- 
tor Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, will be 
pressed for action in the Senate at the 
| earliest possible time, according to an oral 
anouncement by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, the Committee Chair- 
man. He said it probably would be taken 
up early next week, or as soon as the 
parliamentary situation on the floor will 
permit. 


| 


Hearings in House 

At the same time, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee was listening to 
support for the bill (H. R. 9205), voiced 
| by Charles G. Dawes, President of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, who ap- 
| peared before the Committee in ctosed 
session. Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
| and Ogden Mills, Secretary of the Treas- 





tertaining requests of Senators Lewis and 
Glenn of Illinois for a change in the 
amount of water diverted from the Great 
Lakes at Chicago on the ground that this 
matter is wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, which by its decree 


| ordered reduction by 1938 of diversion to 


1,500 feet and retained jurisdiction of the | 
matter so that any requests for a change | 
in the amount of the diversion would have 


| to be made to the Supreme Court and not 


the War Department. 

(2) The Attorneys General protested 
further that the War Department in carry- 
ing out the improvement of the Illinois 
River pursuant to the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of July, 1930, instead of making the 


|improvement based upon as that act re- 


quired “the smalles@ flow of water with 
which said project can be practically ac- 
was making the improve- 
ment of the Illinois River and waterway 


|on the basis of a flow of water from the 


Continu 
(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] | lakes of 6,300 feet—an amount many times 


Inquiry to Be Started 
On Land Utilization 


Committees Named to Consider 
Plans for Waste Areas 


_Two committees named to develop a na- 
tional land utilization program, whose 
members were designated Feb. 12 by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
will meet in Washington, D. C., Feb. 15 
and 16 to begin their work, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Feb. 12. 

The conference will face immediatezy 
emergency problems involved in extensive 
areas of idle farm and cut-over lands, the 
result of increasing farm abandonment 
and tax deliquency, the Department said. 
Readjustment of the tax burden, regional 
planning, consolidation of administrative 
areas now in public ownership, and other 
problems will ‘ace the committees, it was 
added. The statement follows in ful) text: 

The membership of a Nationa: Land-use 
Planning Committee and a National Ad- 
visory and Legislative Committee on Land 
Use was announced today (Feb. 12) by 
Secretary Hyde of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in compliance 
with recommendations of the National 
Conference on’ Land Utilization held at 
Chicago last November. The committees 
will hold their first meeting at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
om Feb. 15 and 16, to take initial steps 
in the development of a national land 
policy. 

Tt has long been recognized, say econo- 


mists of the Department, that a consid- | 


erable change in national and State land 
policies is Cesirable. They expect, how- 
ever, that the Committees will find them- 
selves immediately confronted with serious 
emergency problems in connection with 
the extensive areas of idle farm and cut- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





more than the Supreme Cuurt decree con- 
templates will be permissible after 1938. 


Congressional Authority Disputed 


Attorney General Bettman stated that 
the lake States felt it essential to make 
the protest in this regard so as to put the 
War Department on notice that if they 
made the improvement of the Illinois 
River and waterway in such a way as to 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Regulation of 


EGULATION of commercial broads 

casting in Europe, with a few sig- 
nicant exceptions, is unfavorable 
the development of this form of pub- 
licity, according to a bulletin made 
public Feb. 12 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Despite a variety of governmental re- 
strictions and natural economic limi- 
tations, there are, however, some oppor- 
tunities for exploitation of American 
products and services by radio in Eu- 
rope, it is pointed out. Yet commer- 
cial programs are the exception, not 
the rule, and the possibilities of ef- 
fective coverage of the continent by 
broadcast advertising are limited. 

In some countries commercia! broad- 
casting is definitely prohibited, and in 
others the restrictions upon owners of 
radio sets are such as to discourage 
their general use, the bulletin says. It 
supplies the following additional infor- 
mation: 

Radio broadcasting in European coun- 


| according to the Senator, 


Radio in Europe 
Restricts Commercial Programs’ 


to | 


tries has developed on a basis almost 


entirely different from that in the 
United States. There is uniformity in 
the European system of radio only in 
reception, since most governments re- 


measure. 

He declared that regardless of the views 
of individual Senators on the pending 
measure (S. 3045) and the proffered sub- 
stitutes, it cam no longer be denied that 
the Federal Government’s help will be 
given when conditions warrant. Consid- 
eration of the La Follette-Costigan bill, 
has brought 
forth assurance that a majority of the 
Senate, while holding different philoso- 
phies as to method, agree the issue is one 
of fact. 

Effort to Set Vote Defeated 


Senator Johnson's declarations preceded 
an attempt by Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, assistant majority leader, to ob- 
ten an agreement fixing a time for a 
vote. He sought to have a limitation of 
debate take effect at 2 p. m., Feb. 15, and 
a final vote arranged for 5 p. m. of the 
same day. His efforts were unavailing, 
however, objection to it was made by Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. F 

After the move to obtain an unanimous 
consent agreement failed, Senator Mc- 
Nary moved for a recess over the week- 
end, and the relief question, therefore, 
will be pending when the Senate goes back 
to its duties Feb. 15. 

Senator Johnson, in his discussion, criti- 
cized those who have opposed the La 
Follette-Costigan bill and the substitutes 
that seek to avoid direct relief as con- 


mary vali @tions of the carriers have been 
completed with the exception of 10 roads, 
| and those are almost completed. Bringing 
| these valuations up to 1930 by checking 
on additions, betterments, etc., since date 
of primary value findings, can be finished 
by 1934, he estimated. 


Data Said to Be Helpful 


He asserted that the valuation data se- 
cured by the Commission's Bureau of 
| Valuation is helpful to the Commission 
in many ways, and should be kept up to 
date by the expert staff which ‘has been 
engaged in the work. The valuation proj- 
ect undertaken by the Commission in 1914 
is to date the “greatest scientific valua- 
tion project the world has ever known,” 
and as a result of it the Commission knows 
more about the properties of the railroads 
than the railroads know themselves, he 
declared. 

“We are here considering fundamental 


was designed to be permanent,” said Mr. 
Lewis. “We all recognize the unusual con- 
ditions now prevailing, not only in this 
country but world-wide. We all recognize 
the distress of many carriers. But should 
we be carried, under these conditions, to 
making changes in law of a permanent 
character to apply to normal ‘times, when 
they return, that we wotld not make in 
what may be termed ‘normal times?’ 

“A popular and general understandin 
of the origin of the Valuation Act of 1914 
is that it was designed, and put through 
Congress under the leadership of the late 
Senator La Follette, to reveal vast amounts 
of ‘water’ contained in the outstanding 
securities of the railroads, in order that 
the shippers and the public might be re- 
lieved of rates necessary to carry such an 


[Continued on Page 2, Calumn 2.) 
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. 

Unemployment Gain 
quire a tax or license fee for receiver- 
set ownership. As for broadcasting, 
there is no general practice among Eu- 
ropean countries, each nation having 
regulations peculiar to its own govern- 
ment. 

Foreign advertising is accepted in 
only 10 out of 26 countries for which 
data are available on that subject. 
Seven countries have no broadcasting 
stations, and in two the status of for- 
eign advertising is not known. 

Broadcasting is a governmental mo- 
nopoly in some countries, with opera- 
tion of the stations either in the hands 
of an official branch of the government 
or a club-like association responsible to 
the government. In other countries, pri- 
vate and government stations are ope- 
rated side by side, with the private 
broadcaster accepting advertising and 
the State radio refusing it. In a few 
other nations, all broadcasting as well 
as reception is prchibited by law. 

Discussions are presented in the bul- 
letin of the radio situation and adver- 
tising policies in the various countries 
of Europe, with the exception of Russia, 


With 2,728,000 Idle, 
Mark Is Established 


Unemployment during January, 
forced Britain’s statistics of unempzoy- 
ment to the highest mark for that month 
since records have been kept, according 
to a cablegram to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache William 
L. Cooper, London. 

As of Jan. 25, unemployment records 
showed 2,728,000 on the rolls, represent- 
ing an increase of 218,000 over the previ- 
ous month, and an increase of 136,000 
over January, 1930. 

While the increase was largely seasonal, 
the rise in the figures was also partly 
eccasioned by the lowest industrial ac- 
tivity of Great Britain during the period 
under review, it was stated, which has 
affected all important industria: areas. 

The pottery, boot and shoe industries 
are the only major ones to show any up- 
swing, the report pointed out.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


High 
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been scattered among the ice floes of the’ Congress shall by law provide for the case | 
Arctic for the past seven years, instead of, of failure to choose the Vice-President | 
holding annual meetings in Geneva, and before the time fixed for the beginning of 
if they had had no contact between them-| his term declaring what officer shall then 
selves and the outer world during all that | act as President and such officer shall act 
time, their proposals to each other could ; accordingly until the House chooses a 
not have been more ridiculous. President or until the Senate chooses a 
Sees “Fizzle” at End | Vice-President. 

I suggest that Secretary Stimson recall; The provisions of the House language, 
to the United States just as quickly as! as explained during the general debate 
possible, the American delegates and their; on the floor of the House, would be 
retinue of expert junketeers. follows: 

The disarmament conference will not Count of Electoral Votes | 
even make a good-looking bubble; it can (1) The newly-elected Congress will 
but end in a fizzle and we might as well) count the electoral votes, and in case a} 
save all we can out of an extravagant ap-| majority has not been received, the newiy- 
propriation which should never have been elected House of Representatives will 
made. This is no time to waste money | choose the President, and the Senate ‘in-| 
chasing rainbows. cluding the newly-elected Senators) wil: 

The now assured failure of the confer-| choose the Vice President. 
ence to agree on anything but another (2) The newly elected President, Vice 
meeting next year will prolong French President, and Members of Congress will 





ae 
as 


changes—even abandonment—in law that | 


Noted in England 


1932, 


military and financial contro] over Europe 
indefinitely. 

I suggest that we bend our energies to- 
ward the building of a navy that will 
insure our peace even if the balance of 
the world becomes enmeshed in the pres- 
ent unholy slaughter in Asia. 


MERICAN air lines carried more pas- ; 

sengers in 1931 than in any year of 
their history, it was announced orally 
Feb. 12 at the Department of Commerce. 

While passenger traffic was showing 
an advance, volume of express carried, 
mites flown, and passenger miles flown, | 
also rose; but airplane production 
showed a _ sizeable reduction, it was 
pointed out. 

Passengers totalling 457,340 bought | 
tickets last year for scheduled trips over 
the domestic lines, whereas the 1930 
number was only 374,935, it was stated. 
Not only was the 1931 figure higher than 
any other year’s total for domestic op- 
erations, but it also surpassed the previ- 
ous record for passengers carried on do- 
mestic lines and on their extensions to 
foreign countries. 

American airlines and the foreign 
branches carried 417,505 passengers in 
1930 ,it was asserted. Figures for 1931 are 
not yet available. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied: 

Express carried over the scheduled, 
domestic air lines last year aggregated 
787,353 pounds, which was more than 
double the 1930 total of 359,523 pounds. 
It was not a record, however, as the | 
1929 amount was considerably higher. 

Airplanes manufactured in the United 
States during 1931 totalled 2,800, of 
which 1,807 were for domestic civil use. 
The total 1930 output was 3,437. In 
spite of the curtailed output, aviation 
circles expressed the belief that the 
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take office approximately two months 


after their election. 
(3) The new Congress may assemble ap- 
proximately two months after the election. 
(4) The power of the House of Repre- 
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Air Lines of America Set Record 
In Passenger Transport for Year 


manufacturing phase of the industy was 
improving its position last year, citing 
the fact that sales were probably about 
equal to thé output. The Department 
has no figure on aircraft sales, however, 

The Department bases its production 
figures on licenses and identification 
marks issued “to unlicensed airplanes 
recorded by the Department, and on re- 
ports on military deliveries and air- 
planes exported. There is a possibility 
that there may be some craft turned out 
last year for which licenses or identifi- 
cations have not yet been sought. 

One of the notable developments last 
year was the Rroduction of 60 autogiros 
by the several companies making them. 
The Department began licensing this 
type of craft last year. 

The rapid expansion of civil aeronau- 
tice in this country during the last six 


ury, also a member of the Reconstruction 
| Finance Corporation Board, appeared in 
open session. 

| Governor Meyer suggested that the one- 
{year period during which, under the bill, 
| United States Government _ securities 
might be used as collateral security for 
| Federal reserve notes, be made possible of 
jextension for an additional one-year pe- 
|riod, within the discretion of the Federal 
| Reserve Board. Mr. Mills supported this 
suggestion. Other suggestions were offered 


jority of the Federal Recerve Board, where 
the present draft calls for a six-member 
| vote. 

Prompt Action in House 

The proposed legislation will be given 
prompt consideration in the House, 
Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
stated orally, indicating the bill may come 
up in the House for action early next 
week. Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, said it might be possible to report 
the bill Feb. 13 and to take it up in the 
House Feb. 15. 

One amendment placed in the bill by 
the Senate Committee limits the advance- 
ment of funds to member banks on their 
own promissory notes to banks “having a 
capital of $500,000 or less.” This was de- 
isigned to assure adequate resources for 
the smaller banks, and as a means of 
limiting the amount which larger banks 
may obtain. This provision would apply 
for one year. 

Advances to Groups of Banks 

Another Senate Committee amendment 
and one which was described as impor- 
tant by Senator Norbeck was the inclu- 
sion of a provision that advances to be 
made to groups of five or more banks on 
their demand or promissory notes shall 
first show that such group has not an 
adequate amount of eligible or acceptable 
paper for rediscount accommodations, 
With respect to this limitation, the Com- 
mittee included language making the pre- 
viously stated ratio of deposit liability 
of the individual members to the group 
extending aid specific in terms. 

The Senate Committee «mended the 
original provision requiring approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board for extraordi- 
nary credit privileges to provide that ap- 
proval of six members is necessary. In the 
first draft, the provision was for affirma- 
tive action by not less than six members 
“holding office at that time.” 

Promptness of Action 

Senator Norbeck said there would be 
no statement on behalf of the Commit- 
tee other than the formal routine rec- 
|}ommendations to the Senate that the bill 
pass. All recognize its importance, he said, 
and called attention to the fact that the 
Committee had ordered it sent to the 
Senate floor within 24 hours after it had 
been presented. 

The House Committee ordered the 
Steagall bill favorably reported after 
adopting a number of amendments. These 
included limitation of operation of the bill 
to one year, omitting the suggested exten- 
sion to two years recommended at the 
hearing. 

An amendment was adopted to limit 
|the loans to the banks unable to furnish 
'the necessary eligible and acceptable as- 
sets, this amendment reading “provided 
that such banks have no adequate amount 
of eligible and acceptable assets to obtain 
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Half of Loans Repaid 
In Drought Sections 





Louisiana Leads in Percentage 
Of Repayments 


Repayments of Federal loans to farmers 
in drought areas on Feb. 5 reached 48.5 


years and the growing “air-mindedness” | Per cent of the total amount loaned, col 


of the Nation is apparent from a com- 
parison of last year’s activities with 
those of 1926. 

Only 5,782 passengers were carried 
in scheduled air transpor$ operations in 
1926. The total mileage flown by all 
operators was 4,318,087. 


lections totaling nearly $1,500,000 in the 
week ended on that date, according to 
statistics made available Feb. 12 by the 
Farmers Seed Loan Office, Department 
of Agriculture. 

The repayments as of Feb. 5 represented 


In contrast is |@ gain in two weeks of more than 10 per 


the 457,340 passenger total for last year | cent of the total loans, according to 


and the mileage of 41,416,688. Passen- 
ger miles flown in 1931 aggregated 104,- 
018,022. 

The number of miles flown increased 
nearly 10,000,000 in the last year, as the 
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tabulations. Louisiana leads in pereent= 
age of repayment of loans, having repaid 
$2,156,168, or 67.4 per cent of the amount 
borrowed. Alabama has repaid $1,693,207, 
or 63.1 per cent, and Arkansas, in third 
place in percentages, has repaid $5,624,352, 
or 61.1 per cent. 
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ealth Service 
Gives Results of | 


_ Influenza Study 


Disease Is Shown to Be Most 
Prevalent Among Chil-| 


dren Who Range From 5) 
To 9 Years of Age 


Studies made after the 1918-19 influ-| 
enza epidemic show that an average of | 
294 out of every 1,000 persons were stricken | 
in all localities, and that this disease was 
most- prevalent among children from 5 
to 9 years old, the United States Public) 
Health Service stated Feb. 12, in sum-| 
marizing results of these surveys. 

Except in two localities, a slightly higher | 
rate of prevalence was found among fe- 
males, according to the Service, and the 


disease did not appear to be one-third |», 


as common among old persons as among 
the young. The summary of the studies, 
published in the Service’s current issue 
of “Public Health Reports,” follows in full 
text: 

The purpose of this report has _ been 
to make a permanent record, for future 
reference, of the statistics obtained by 
the surveys, not to offer any extended 
discussion of their meaning. Hence, there 
is no necessity for any detailed summary 
of the findings. Certain major points 
however, are of considerable interest. 


No Geographical Difference 

Special surveys were undertaken at the 
close of the 1918-19 epidemic of influenza 
to determine for a population of known 
sex, age, and color compostiion the ap- 
proximate incidence of the disease, and 
also to ascertain the relations between 
the epidemic morbidity, the incidence of 

meumonia, and the mortality. Prelim- 

ary reports on the surveys were pub- 
lished at the completion of the work. 

The incidence of influenza (including 
pneumonia and “doubtful” cases) was 294 

r 1,000 for all localities, varying from 

5 to 150. These rates correspond closely 
with what was found in other surveys 
of the same general character. There 
seemed to be no clear indication of a 
geographical difference in incidence. 

The incidence was highest among very 
young persons (age group 5 to 9 years), 
with a secondary peak at about 30 years. 
The rate of attack fell off —* in 
older life. Among old people the inci- 
dence appeared to be not more than one- 
third of that among the young. 

Slightly higher influenza rates were 
found among females (except in two lo- 
calities), but it seemed possible that this 
was due to the fact that most of the re- 
ports as to illness came from the women, | 
who might remember their own illnesses | 
better than, those of other members of 
the family. The colored had lower rates 
of influenza incidence, but it is possible 
that the reporting among them was less 
complete. 

a apecial effort was made to determine 

-the incidence of pneumonia as complicat- 
ing the original case of influenza. For 
all localities, the pneumonia rate was 17.6 

er 1,000 persons, varying from 25.8 to 

BF In other words, about 6 per cent of 

the influenza cases were complicated by 
pneumonia. 
Peak at Young Adult Stage 
The peak in young adult life suggested | 
in the epidemic morbidity as a whole comes 
out with remarkable clarity in the pneu- 
monia incidence. For all localities, the 
rate is about 25 per 1,000 at the begin- 
ning of life, falls to about 11 in the age 
group 10 to 14, and then rises to a second- 

ary mode of about 31 in the age group 25 

29, 


to 29. 

.. After that, the rate falls rather steadily | 
to the end of life. This age distribution | 
is, of course, fundamentally different from 
the normal course of pneumonia inci- 
dence, which is high among the very 
oung and among the very old. The strik- 

g mode in young adult life is found in} 
each locality without exception. | 
The pneumonia incidence rates were} 
any higher among males, the differ- 
ence ing especially marked in young} 
adult life. The recorded pneumonia in- 
cident was higher among the white than) 
among the colored. a 
The deaths from influenza-pneumonia | 
during the epidemic period were obtained | 
rimarily to determine the relations as 
b case fatality. The fatality per 100 cases 
of influenza (total epidemic morbidity) 
was 1.70 for all localities, and that per 
100 cases of pneumonia alone was 25.5.! 
The fatality for the surveyed localities 
(total epidemic morbidity) seemed about) 
the same as that recorded in other studies, 
The fatality seemed lower in the south- 
ern and central localities, which is in| 
line with other reports on this epidemic. | 
It appeared that the incidence of pneu-| 
monia, rather than that of influenza as| 
a whole, determined the mortality in the 
various localities. \- 
Fatality Highest Among Men | 
The fatality of influenza (total epidemic | 
morbidity) was very high among young} 
adults, as would be expected in view of 
the high peek of pneumonia at these ages. 
The fatality of pneumonia did not show 
this peak, showing that the tendency to} 
a severe toll at these ages was character- | 
istic of the pneumonia itself, rather than 
of death from it. | 
The fatality rates, both for influenza 
and for pneumonia, were higher among 
men than among women. In the case of | 
influenza, this may reflect the tendency | 
of the women to report more adequately; 

. but that would hardly explain the differ- 
ence in the case of pneumonia fatality. 

. The excess was most marked in young! 
adult life. | 

The pneumonia case fatality was much | 
higher among the colored than among) 
the white. 


Federal Survey Started 
On Educational Broadcasts 


The United States Office of Education | 
will prepare a handbook on “Methods of | 
Instruction by Radio,’ Commissioner Wil- 
liam John Cooper announced orally 
Feb. 12. 

“The principal purpose of this study,’ | 
Dr. Cooper explained, “will be to make 
available to the educational profession 
the best that is known about the tech- 
nique of effective broadcasting and fol- 
low-up work.” A questionnaire has been 
prepared by the Office of Education and 
has been distributed among all college 
broadcasting stations from whom infor- 
mation is being gathered. In explaining 
the proposed book, Dr. Cooper supplied | 
the following additional information: 

It is expected that the study will be| 
of interest also to professional broad- 
casters. The National Association of 
Broadcasters and other organizations are 
cooperating with the Office of Education 
in the preparation of the publication. 

Those acquainted with the use of radio | 
in education at the Department of the | 
Interior believe that educational features | 
which are to be broadcast should be so} 
arranged and presented as to conform to 
the standards that are set up for other 
broadcasts. 


Textile Mills Use Yearly 
3 Billion Pounds of Cotton 


Textile mills in the United States con- 
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|for the weeks ended Ji 
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‘Wholesale Prices 


Remain Unchanged 


Index Number Is Still at 66.7 
For Week, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended Feb. 6 
stands at 66.7 as compared with 66.7 for 
the week ended Jan. 30) This index num- 
ber, which includes 784 commodities or 
price serfés, weighted» according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1 as 100, shows 
that no change took plage ‘in the general 
§ for the week 
mwith the week 
ended on Jan. 30. 5 

The accompanying 
index numbers by. gro! f commodities 
+ 16, 23, 30, and 
Feb. 6. 


? 


Farm products 
‘oods 


Hides and 
products 79.7 
Textile products 60.4 
Fuel and lighting... .67.7 
» 


38 


JI e214 Dam 


Metals and metal 
products 81 
Building materials...75.2 
Chemicals and drugs..76.2 

Housefurnishing 


J 10 


Se as= 
coo 


Miscellaneous 66. 5 ‘ 4 
All commodities 68.1 67.9 67.6 . 
(Issued by the Department of Labor.) 


Direct Federal Aid 


For Idle Predicted 
By Senator Johnson 
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Principle Already Estab- 
lished in Enactment of 
Finance Agency and Debt 
Relief, He Tells Senate 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
sidering “the bankers and railroads ahead 
of women and children.” They have 
sought various ways to express their op- 
position to direct relief, he said, and de- 
scribed most of the methods as “hollow 
sounding.” 

“You inveigh against direct relief as 
socialistic,” he said. “You say it is bad 
in principle and in practice. But when 
you have taken such a tremendous lunge 
into the depths of socialism in behalf of 
the banks and the railroads, why do you 
fear a small step just over the line in be- 
half of the destitute women and children? 

“How can you yield to the cry of the 
bankers and the railroads and refuse to 
listen to the wails of babies with rickets, 
of babies with malnutrition? The call of 
the bankers and the railroads makes you 
heart-sick, but the pleadings of mothers 
and children for food bring no response.” 


Cites Economic Legislation 


The California Senator told the Senate | 


the difficulty with the economic legisla- 
tion that had been handled thus far was 
that “it all an at the top; it gave no 
consideration To the bottom.” He referred 
in this connection to the action for post- 
ponement of foreign debt repayments, the 
creation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and other legislation as do- 
ing things “for the top but allqwing not 
a crumb to fall to those at the bottom.” 

Senator Johnson recalled that President 
Hoover had catled, as food administrator, 
for American help for babies 8 or 10 years 
ago. 

Urges Aid for Americans 


“He was eternally right in what he said 
then,” the Senator continued, “only he 
was speaking in behalf of children beyond 
the seas. Now that American children 
are involved, however, it is different. 

“It seems to me that it is about time 
that we be Americans and do things for 
America. Let us be Americans once, and 
care for our own.” 

Senator Johnson declared that Senators 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin and Costi- 
gan (Dem.), of Colorado, co-authors of 
the relief bill, “have done a great work, 
for they have made the country relief 
conscious.” Had it not been for the thor- 
ough preparation they made and the care- 
ful study of the question which they pre- 
sented, he added, the Senate never would 
have been impressed by the demand which 
he said was now apparent everywhere for 
direct Federa? help. 


Telephone Will Soon Link 
Bogota and Atlantic Coast 


Telephone service between Bogota and 
Atlantic Coast cities—Barranquilla, Car- 
tagena and Santa Marta—will be in op- 
eration in the near future, according to 
announcements made by the Minister of 
Mails and Telegraphs, and forwarded to 
the Department of mmerce. 

This will be made Possible through ar- 
rangements entered into with the Mar- 
coni Wireless Co., Ltd. and the Bogota 
Telephone Co., Ltd., through combining 
the wireless and land facilities of these 
companies. This plan will provide wire- 
less telephone communication with vari- 
ous European countries, improve the serv- 
ice already established with South Amer- 
ican points and extend communications 
from Bogota to the United States —Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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San Antonio, Feb. 11—To photogra 
called the “West Point of the Air,” 
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Inquiry 
Scheduled to 





over lands, the result of increasing farm 
abandonment and tax delinquency. 
Other matters concerning which recom- 


are soil conservation, watershed protec- 


ning, readjustment of the tax burden in 
relation to the uses of land, consolida- 
tion of administrative areas now in pub- 
|lic ownership, and the determination of 
areas that are specially adapted for na- 


game refuges, and other public uses. 


various government and private organiza- 


these committees, and asked each or- 
ganization to name its own delegates. The 


and Universities. The committee will con- 
cern itself mainly with the task of plan- 


zation. 


Personnel Is Named 
To Serve on Committee 


Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; H. G. Knight, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils; 8S. H. Mc- 


Chief of the Forest Service. The Depart- 


Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation; W. 
C. Mendenhall, Director of the Geological 
Survey, and Charles C. Moore, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

The Federal Farm Board will be repre- 
sented by Sam H. Thompson, a member 





of the Board, and the Federal Farm Loan | 


Board by John H. Guill. The Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities has designated A. R. Mann, pro- 
vost, Cornell University; H. A. Morgan, 
president, University of Tennessee; F. D. 

Farrell, president, Kansas State College; 
ly. L. Shantz, president, University of Ari- 
zona; and C. B. Hutchison, dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of California. 

The National Advisory and Legislative 
Committee on Land Use is composed of 
various organizations having a primary in- 
| terest in land utilization. It will concern 
itself with the consideration of policies 
and legislation needed for the development 
of an effective program of land use. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has designated as its representatives on 
this committee Charles E. Hearst, vice- 
president of the Federation; C. R. White, 
president, New York State Farm Bureau 


California Farm Bureau Federation, and 
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sumed 3,638,293,700 unds of cotton in 
1929, the Census of Manufactures figures 
show. In 1927, the consumption amounted 
to 3,765,408.686, and in 1925, totaled 3,252,- 
790,042. As _ the five-year average was 
3,545,497,476, it indicates that the annual 
consumption is about 3,000,000,000 pounds. 
The consumption of other raw fibers 
(pounds) consumed by textile mills in 

29 was as follows: Wool, 533,376,549; 
animal hair, 84,087,635; silk, 64,214,714; 
flax, 14,483,769, and hemp, jute, etc., 528,- 
099,413.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 
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mendations were made by the Chicago 
conference and which will sooner or later 
require consideration by the committees 


tion, land classification and regional plan- 


tional or State forests or parks, bird and | 
The Chicago conference designated the| 


tions which should be represented on | 


National Land-use Planning Committee | 
will be composed of representaives of vari- 
ous Federal bureaus and services, and of 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges 


ning and coordinating the various Federal 
and State activities relating to land utili- | 


The Department of Agriculture will be) 
represented on this committee by Nils A. 


Crory, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering; C. W. Warburton, Director of 
Extension Work, and Maj. R. Y. Stuart, 


ph the entire area of Randolph Field, 
photographers of the Army Air Corps 


found it necessary to asfend to high altitudes, the distance reducing the 

appearance of the buildings to small marks on the photographie plate. 

The field covers many aeres of ground; the field is so designed that the 

various buildings are grouped in the center set in a square of hangars 

with landing places surrounding them. The view shown was taken by 

the Twentieth Photo Section, so Corps, stationed at Randolph 
eld. 


on Utilisation of Idle Las 


Start in Near Future 


‘Two Committees Are Appointed to Consider Problems in | 
The Use of Extensive Unused Areas 
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| cultural Association. The American For- 
estry Association will be represented by 
| Col. Henry S. Graves, dean, Yale School 
of Forestry; the American National Live- 
stock Association by its secretary, F. E. 
Mollin; the American Railway Develop- 
|} ment Association by Ralph W. Reynolds, 
| of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul, and 
Pacific’ Railroad, and the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers by Ar- 
thur Huntington, of the Iowa Railway & 
Light Corporation. 


Delegates Representing 


Various Farm Groups 
The National Grange has designated 


Albert S. Goss, master of the Washington 
State Grange; Fred J. Freestone, master, 
the New York State Grange, and E. A. 
Eckert, master of the Illinois State Grange. 
The Association of American Agricultural 
| Editors will be represented by Cully A. 
Cobb, vice presidént and editor, Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist; Dan 
A. Waltace, directing editor of “The 
Farmer,” and Joseph M. Kirkham, editor 
of “The Desert Farmer.” The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States wul 


dent, American Fruit Growers’ Incorpo- 
rated, and the National Association of 
Commissioners and Secretaries of Agri- 
culture by its secretary, Arthur W. Gil- 
bert. 

The National Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America will be 
represented by its president, John A. 
Simpson, its secretary, E. E. Kennedy; H. 
J. Keating, president, Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union, and Glenn Miller, president, Iowa 


L. J. Tabor, master, the National Grange; | 


| Representative O’Connor 


be represented by J. 8S. Crutchfield, presi- | 





House Considers 


Plan to Abolish | 
Short Sessions 


Proposal for Amendment of | 
Constitution Also Would | 
Change the Beginning of | 
Presidential Term 


— | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
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Forty-fifth Governor 
of Kentucky 





ever the right to choose devolves upon it, 
after the time fixed for the beginning of | 
his term (in the event that it should not) 
be able to choose a President before that 
time) is preserved. | 


Power Given Congress | 


(5) The Vice President-elect will become | 
President, in the event that the President- | 
elect shovld die before the time “fixed for | 
the beginning of his term, a contingency | 
mot covered by any provision in the Con- 
stitution. | 

(6) Congress is given power to provide | 
for the case where neither a President | 
nor a Vice President Ras qualified before | 
the time fixed for the beginning of the | 
term, whether the failure of both to| 
! qualify is occasioned by the death of | 


both, by the failure of the House to choose | 
a President, if the right of choice de-| 
volves upon them, and of the Senate tc | 
choose a Vice President, if the right of | 
choice devolves upon them, or by any 
other cause. These contingencies are not 
covered by any provisions in the Con-| 
stitution. | 
| (7) Congress is also given power to pro- | 
vide for the case of the death of (a) | 
any of the three highest on the list of | 
those for whom the electors voted for 
President, if the election is thrown into | 
the House, and (b) either or both of the 
two highest on the list of those for whom 
the electors voted for Vice President, if | 
the election of the Vice President is| 
thrown into the Senate. 

(8) The “short session” of Congress will | 
be abolished. 

(9) A necessary change will be made 
in the effect of the Twelfth Amendment 
and certain ambiguities will be removed. 

‘Lame Duck’ Provision 

During general debate the advocates | 
claimed that the measure would do away 
with so-called “lame duck” Members of 
Congress who can _ legislate for a few 
months after they have been repudiated 
by their constituents. 

They contended, it would allow. the 
House freedom té¥elect a President and 
the Senate a Vice President in the event 
the necessity arose. 

Some Members, although approving the 
measure, said they thought it would be 
improved by: the inclusion of the Long- 
worth amendment which would provide 
for the termination of the session in the 
| even numbefed years in March. 


Stress of Other Problems 


In opposing the measure Representative 
Montague (Dem.), of Richmond, Va., said 
the country has been running along under 
the present system for many years with- 
out this situation having proven detri- | 
mental. He said when a Representative 
becomes a “lame duck” he is more free 
to legislate without the pressure of propa- 
ganda. ; } 
(Dem.), of | 
New York City, who opposed the resolu- 
| tion, said that it was too small a matter 
\for the House to take two days in con- 
sidering it now in view of the great prob- | 
lems confronting the country and Con-| 
|gress today. He said the Congress should | 
give its attention to proposals designed to 
|relieve the distress throughout the country. 


Other Participants | 


Others who spoke during general debate | 
included: Representatives Jeffers (Dem.), | 
of Anniston, Ala.; Cable (Rep.), of Lima, | 
Ohio; Lozier (Dem.), of Carrollton, Mo.; 
Frear (Rep.), of Hudson, Wis.; Cartwright | 
(Dem.), of McAlester, Okla.; Goss (Rep.), | 
of Waterbury, Conn.; Glover (Dem.), of 
|Malvern, Ark.; Stokes (Rep.), of Phila- | 
|delphia, Pa.; Taylor (Dem.), of Glenwood | 
Springs, Colo.; Norton (Dem.), of Polk, 
Nebr.; Black (Dem.), of New York City; 
|LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City; 
| Nolan (Rep.), of Minneapolis, Minn.; Gif- | 








| 





RUBY LAFFOON 


|immediate needs. 
|the very foundations of self-government. 
| They are defending the very principles of 





RANKFORT. Ky., Feb. 11.—Taking 

office in December 1931 for a four 
year term as Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, Ruby Laffoon is 
the forty-fifth executive of the State 
and the fortieth man to hold that office; 
five governors have held office for second 
terms. Governor Laffoon abandoned 
the bench to stand for election. 

He is a graduate of Washington and 
Lee University. After serving as county 
attorney for Hopkins county, he en- 
gaged in private practice of law until 
elected to the State bench as circuit 
judge of the Fourth Judicial District 
in 1921. He became the nominee of 
both parties in 1927 to succeed himself 
and was elected to serve an additional 
term of 6 years. 


Change in Copyright | 
Provisions Is Sought 


Protection for Shop Owners on| 
Music Royalties Urged 


The practice of claiming royalty from 





small shop owners and others for music 
played free in their places of business is | 


to be stopped by the enactment of neces- | 
sary legislation, Representative Sirovich | 
(Dem.), of New York City, Chairman of | 
the House Committee on Patents, asserted | 
Feb. 12 while his Committee was holding | 
hearings on proposals to change the pres- | 
ent copyright law. 

Mr. Sirovich said this practice is grow- 
ing among certain persons. 

John Payne, representing the Music| 
Publishers Protective Association, sug- 
gested that it should not be necessary to 


;sond to the Patent Office in Washington, 


D. C., a manuscript copy of a piece of 
music desired to be copyrighted, but that 
a photostatic copy should be sufficient. 
He said this would save time, trouble and 
money to the composer. 

He also recommended punishment for. 
deliberate crime in violation of the copy- | 
right iaw, and said that although he fa- 
vored divisibility of copyright, he should | 
like to see the language before agreeing 
to it. Agreeing with committee members 
that a copyright should be taken out in 
the name of the author, he said registry | 
should be a prerequisite to the granting | 
of copyright on creation, instead of on 
publication. 

Mr. Payne said he believes in the widest 
possible protection for the authors. 

Carl L. Cannon, chairman of the Book- 
buying Company of the American Library 
Association, recommended that in drawing | 
a new bill the Committee retain the pro- 
vision giving libraries in this country a} 
right to import English books duty free. | 

G. W. Harris of the Photographic As- | 
sociation of America, and J. W. Scott, vice 
president of that association, both urged 
upon the Committee the need for the 


ment of Interior is represented by Elwood | 


Federation; R. W. Blackburn president, | 


Farmers’ Union. 
The 


States Farmers’ Exchange, 


National Wool Growers’ Associa- | 
tion will be represented by its secretary, 
Fred R. Marshall. The National Coopera- | 
tive Council has designated its president, | 
C. O. Moser; N. P. Hull, president, Michi- | 
gan Milk Producers Association; Quentin 
¥. Reynolds, general manager, Eastern 


ford (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass. 


| —— 
'Two House Measures Ask 
Pardon in Mooney Case 


The 


| Governor of California, James 
Rolph 


Jr., is asked to pardon Thomas J. 


and 8. D./ Mooney, now serving a life sentence for 


Sanders, president and general. manager, | murder in connection with a bomb explo- 


Washington Cooperative Egg and Poultry 


Association. 


Veterans Hospital Projects 
For $630,000 Authorized | 


Construction work on veterans’ hospitals | 
calling for the expenditure of $630,000 was 


| Sion in San Francisco July 2, 1916, in reso- 
lutions introduced in the House Feb. 12 
by Representatives LaGuardia (Rep.), and 
Sirovich (Dem.), both of New York City. 

The LaGuardia resolution said a report 
now in the hands of Congress from ex- 
perts of the President’s Commission on 
| Law Enforcement and Observance charges 
“flagrant violations of the statutory law of 


| 


California by both police and prosecu- 4 


authorized Feb. 11 by President Moover | tion” in the manner of arrest and convic- 
on the recommendation of the Wederal tion of Mr. Mooney. 


| The Sirovich resolution said a witness 


Board of Hospitalization, according to in-| haq sworn falsely, that the California Su- 
formation made available Feb. 12 at the preme Court had denied a petition for a 


Veterans’ Administration. 


|new trial, that the Goyernor had com- 


The construction will be done on the| muted the death senten@e, that the trial | 
sites of the hospitals in Roseburg, Oreg.; | Judge who sentenced Mooney to death had 


Bronx, N 
according to the informaiion. 
information made available follows: 


Earl Smith, president of the Illinois Agri- 


A total of $200,000 will be spent on 
the Roseburg hospital, the site for which 
was donated by the State of Oregon. A 
bridge to make the grounds more accessible 
will cost $50,000, and provisions for rea- 
sonable future expansion will require 
$150,000. 


pital in Bronx into a general hospital 
capable of housing 900 beds will cost the 
largest amount in the new _ program, 
$350,000. 

| Additional construction requirements on 
the new hospital at St. Petersburg cost 
$80,000, bringing the iotai cost of the 
buildings up from $1,000,000 to $1,080,000. 


‘Minnesota Governor Asks 
Women’s Work Law Test 


St. Pavt, Minn., Feb. 12. 
| Governor Floyd B. Olson has ordered 
|the Minnesota Industrial Commission to 


termination of the validity of the women’s 
| 54-hour week law passed by the 1923 
Legislature. 

The law has been inoperative since 
shortly after its passage, as a result of a 
ruling by the Attorney General's office 
holding that it was invalid, because the 
measure signed by the Governor was not 
the same measure passed by the Legis- 
lature. A legislative clerk made an error 
in copying the measure, omitting from the 
draft sent to the Governor for signature, 
amendments adopted by the State Senate. 

Governor Olson announced he was 
taking this action at the request of a 
group of 
with the League of Women Voters. These 
women, he said, had been unable to ob- 
tain a reversal of the previous ruling from 
Attorney General Henry N. Benson, 
though Mr. Benson had told them it was 
his belief the weight of court decisions 
indicated the law should be held valid. 

4 





Remodeling the neuropsychiatric hos-| 


institute a test case to secure a court de- | 


Minneapolis women affiliated | 


Y., and St. Petersburg, Fia., | denounced the conviction as a miscarriage 
Additional | Of justice and urges the pardon, and that 


every living member of the jury, upon 
| discoveries of perjury, had urged Mr. 
| Mooney’s release. ' 
| 


‘Revision of Auto Laws 


| Sought in South Carolina 
| Co.umsia, 8, C., Feb, 12. 
| Revision of the motor vehicle laws is 
| proposed gn five bills introduced in the | 
jxiouse by the Committee on _ Roads, | 
Bridges and Ferries and referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Buses and common carrier trucks would | 
be assessed a privilege tax monthly of 5 
| per cent of gross receipts, while contract 
| carriers would be charged 4 per cent. | 
License tag fees for trucks would be 
| changed from a capacity basis to one of 
gross weight, the fees ronene from $12) 
for a one-ton truck to $500 for a gross 
| load of 25,000 pounds. 


‘Messrs. Mellon and Mills 
Take Their Oaths of Office 


Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, took the oath as Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and Ogden L. Mills, Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, was sworn in 
as Secretary of the Treasury on Feb. 12 
at the Department of the Treasury, ac- | 
cording to an oral statement at the Treas- 
ury Feb. 12. 

Arthur A. Ballantine, former Assistant 
Secretary in charge of fiscal affairs, took 
the oath as Undersecretary of the Treas- | 
ury, at the same time, it was said. The} 
ceremony was performed in the office of | 
the Secretary. 


Corn Borer Quarantine 


The quarantine regulations to control the | 
two generation European corn borer have 
been extended to parts of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey and all of Vermont. (Dce% rtment of 
Agriculture.) 2 

¢’ 





placing of a penalty upon persons who 
claim that pictures have been copyrighted 
when they actually have not had them 
copyrighted. 


| Nation Is Rallying 


To Responsibility, 
Says Mr. Hoover 


In Lincoln Day Address He 
Says That Resources and 
Courage Will Overcome 
Present Difficulties 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
courage, the- organized action, the unity 


jof strength and the sense of devotion in 


every community as in war. 


I am confident of the resources, the 


| power and the courage of our people to 
| triumph over any national difficulty. They 


are rallying to their responsibilities. They 
are thus doing more than serving their 
They are buttressing 


liberty and freedcm. They are showing 


|the patience and the steadfastness of 
| Abraham Lincoln. 


Ours is a government of political parties. 
Lincoln was the leader of a party whose 


| traditions and tenets are precious to all 
| those who adhere to it. 


But we do not 
celebrate the birth of Lincoln as @ politi- 
cal event. Instead we celebrate his birth- 


| day as the most significant for any Ameri- 
}can after Washington. 


In its celebration, 
we find renewed courage and strength. 
Our obligation to,Lincoln is to be resolute 
in our determination to maintain the 


| principles which Washington forged from 
| the fires of revolution and which Lincoln 


strengthened in the fires of civil strife. 
Lincoln deservedly shares with Wash- 


jington the distinction of a nationally- 


commemorated anniversary. Today, as 
throughout recent decades, his vision sets 
the guide posts of American conscience 
and American ideals. This humble man 


|of the wilderness, who labored over grub- 
| hoe and axe in his youth, never saw a city 


until he was 20 years old, never opened a 
grammar until after he had attained his 
majority. Yet he became one of the few 
masters of the English language. 

There are no nobler utterances, no 
greater inspirations to people than his 
many appealing statements culminating 
with his Gettysburg speech. A race is 
fortunate that ‘an contribute a voice call- 
ing to order and to conscience in the 
world which shall be heard above the 
froth and immaterial substance of every- 
day life. It comes to few men to become 
that voice to their generation. Still fewer 
are they whose voices resound through 
the life of a ~eople. 

Abraham Lincoln more than any other 
man gave expression to the heart and the 
character and the faith of our race. 
Washington was indeed the father of our 
country. Lincoln was its greatest son. 


New Routes in Turkestan 
Sought by American Autos 


To discover a satisfactory motor route 
across the inner Mongolian desert, a small 
caravan consisting of a~low-priced Amer- 
ican car and an American truck is re- 
ported to have left Kalgan, in the prov- 


|ince of Chihli, north of Peking, recently 


for a trial trip to far-off Sinkiang Prov- 
ince, or Eastern Turkestan, according to 
advices received in the Automotive Divi- 
sion, Departmeht of Commerce, from 
Trade Commissioner A. V. Smith, 
Shanghai. 

The exploring trip is understood to have 
been organized locally to discover whether 
it will be possible to open up the wealth 


|of this inner portion of China by the use 


of motor transportation. At present it 
takes from 70 to 100 days by camel to 
make the trip which, it is estimated, motor 
caravans could accomplisn in 10 days. The 
difficulty of finding a satisfactory route 
over which .motor vehicles could operate 
offers a difficult obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the modern means of transporta- 
tion. 

Chinese authorities in Sinkiang are un- 
derstood to be especially eager to find a 
satisfactory outlet from their province 
through to North China.—Issued by the 


Depariment of Commerce. 
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Supreme Court 


Ordered Reported to Both Houses! Asked to Decide 


Identical Bills Are Acted on in Committees; Appointment Case 


Speaker Garner Predicts Prompt Vote 
On Measure to Aid Finance 
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sufficient accommodation through redis- 
counting at the Federal reserve banks.” 


The requirement of consent of not less} | All: that, he said, has resulted in the | 


than six members of the Federal Reserve! 


of the Board instead of six members. 

The Committee-also provided that the 
liability of the individual banks in each 
group “must” be limited (instead of “to be 
limited”) to such proportion of the total 
amount advanced to such group as the de- 
posit liability of the respective banks bears 
to the aggregate deposit liability of all 
banks in such group. The Committee 
struck out the clause following language 
which read “but such advances may be | 
made to a lesser number of such member | 
banks if the aggregate amount of their 
deposit liability constitutes at least 10 per 
cent of the entire deposit liability of the 
member banks within such district.” | 

In the provision that these banks may | 
distribute the proceeds of loans to such 
of their number and in such amounts as 
they may agree upon, but that they shall 
request recipient banks to deposit notes 
with a suitable trustee, the Committee 
changed the word “request” to “require.” | 
It also adopted the suggestion that mem- 
ber banks be authorized to obligate them- 
selves instead of the original provision that | 
national hanking associations are au-| 
thorized to endorse or guarantee notes of 
other member banks. | 


General Dawes Appears 


At Executive Session 


Gen. Dawes was waiting to discuss the | 
bill before the House Committee mustered 
@ quorum. When Chairman Steagall 
called the Committee to order, Gen. 
Dawes said he assumed the session was 
to be private. At his suggestion, the 
press was excluded and the Committee 
in executive session exchanged views with 
him regarding the situation. 

When his testimony was concluded, the 

* doors were opened and Governor Meyer 
discussed the Steagall bill, suggesting a 
number of changes 

At the beginning of the new section. 
10 (a) regarding advances by any Fed- 

eral reserve bank, he proposed that the 
provision that these be upon the consent 
of not less than six members of the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Board be changed to read} 


“consent of a majority of the Board.” 
The bill at the conclusion of that section, | 
as introduced, read “National banking as- 
sociations are authorized and empowered | 
to indorse or guarantee notes of other 
member banks evidencing advances made 
pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” Mr. Meyer recommended that this 
be stricken out and the following substi- 
tuted: “Member banks are authorized to} 
obligate themselves in connection with 


d and that they must keep their 
nmking resources liquid. 


raction’of credit and the injury that 
iness has sustained. 

“It 4s fair to say,” he added, “that some 

have been afraid to extend credit 
that in order to make themselves 
t any possible condition they 

loans and cancelled invest- 

the resulting shrinkage 

iness.” He referred to the 

values of securities held by 

E : mdary reserve. 

The Retonstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, he said, helped bolster the weak 
points in the financial structure but “the 
esential remedy now is to so restore con- 
fidence that our credit machinery shall 
resume its normal functions and meet the 
demands of their customers, give business 
the credit that-is necessary and start the 
upward movement that we are all look- 
ing for.” 


Foresees Relaxing 


Of Pressure on Banks 


He said the pending bill supports the 
work of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration but that it is much more than an 
emergency measure. “It is sound legisla- 
tion,” he added, “and there is nothing 
in it that I personally would not be will 
ing to have written in the permanent law 
He said the first two sections of the bi 
would bring the more immediate results. 


The whole measure, he said, would take 


” 


| the pressure off the banks, that with the 


| feeling of security the banks would have 
under such a law those institutions would 


be enabled to extend the necessary accom- | 


modations to the correspondent banks as 
| well as to the individuals and corporate 
borrowers. 


| permanent law, there is no necessity for 
him to make that contention at this time, 
| particularly with the suggested right of 
|}extension for one year as proposed by 
| Governor Meyer. 

| All the pending bill does, he said, is to 


ject to certain conditions as to approval 
and public interest, the loans contem- 
plated may be made on the security as set 
forth. 


Says Banks Hesitate 


To Borrow Funds 


“This is the most constructive piece of 
banking legislation introduced in Con- 
gress in many years,” Mr. Mills told the 
Committee. 

He said that because of traditional hesi- 
tation about a bank’s borrowing, some 
banks have not been borrowing from the 





the provisions of this. section.” 

The second section of the Steagall bill | 
as introduced proposed to further amend | 
the Federal Reserve Act by adding im-| 
mediately after section 10 (a), an addi- 
tional section, the first sentence of which | 
reads as follows: | 

“Section 10 = (b). In exceptional | 
and exigent circumstances and when any | 
member bank has no further eligible and | 
acceptable assets available to enable it 
to obtain adequate credit accommodations 
through rediscounting at the Federal re-| 
serve bank or any other method provided 
by this act other than that provided by 
section 10 (a), any Federal reserve bank, 
subject in each case to affirmative action 
by not less than six members of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board holding office at the | 
time, may make advances to such mem- 
ber bank on its time or demand promis- | 
sory notes secured to the satisfaction of | 
such Federal reserve bank.” 

Governor Meyer suggested that in this | 
sentence the words “from the Federal re- 
serve banks” be inserted after the word 
accommodations, that “pursuant to per- 
mission” be substituted for the words 
“subject in each case to affirmative ac- 
tion” and that “a majority of” be substi- 
tuted for the word “six.” 

Where the bill provides that “such ob- 
ligations of the United States be retired 
as security for Federal reserve notes,” 


Governor Meyer suggested after the word | 


notes the following be inserted: “Pro- 
vided, that such authority may be ex- 
tended for an additional period of one 
year, upon the unanimous vote of the 
Federal Reserve Board, if the Board shall 
deem it necessary in the public inter- 
est.” 


Governor Meyer Sees 
Beneficial Effects 


Governor Meyer told the Committee 
that with the language amended as pro- 
posed and the bill enacted into law many 
banks would feel freer and safer in using 
their resources in the desirable way. Rep- 
resentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, 
Miss., suggested that there is more cur- 
rency outstanding now than there was 
in 1929. Representative Strong (Rep.), 
of Blue Rapids, Kans., suggested he meant 
hoarded. “There is more of it statistically 
outstanding,” Governor Meyer agreed. 

Governor Meyer said that bank fail- 
ures are due mostly to insolvency and 
unliquidity of resources. This legislation, 
he said, is designed to decrease the bank 
failure resulting from lack of liquidity. 

Acting Secretary Mills testified before 
the House Committee that he regarded 
the bill as one of the soundest measures 
before Congress in many years. He said 
he did not like to regard it only as emer- 
gency legislation and that he personally 
would be willing to have it made perma- 
nent law. 

He said he agreed with Governor Meyer 
that “a majority” of the Board is better 
than the strict limitation of six members 
as necessary to give consent to advances 
to any Federal reserve bank. He said by 
way of explanation that there are, not | 
counting one vacancy, seven members of 
the Board, that at present one of them is | 
away. He said at some times the consent 
of six members could not be obtained and 
this provision of the law therefore might | 
prove inoperative if six were required to} 
assent. | 

He said that the one-year limitation in 
the bill was “a happy compromise” but 
that he personally would prefer to make 
it two years, but the recommendation of 
Mr. Meyer that the authorization, in sec- 
tion 3, might be extended one year upon 
unanimous vote of the Board, met the sit- | 
uation. | 

_“There is no necessity for me to empha- | 
size to this Committee the tremendous de- | 
flation and contraction of credit in the| 
United States,’ Mr. Mills told the Com- 
mittee. He said that was bound to take | 
place as a result of the business depres- | 
sion and the excesses during the period | 
of expansion. | 

He said there has been a very real fear | 
on the part of the people of the United 
States, a fear that has gripped them, that | 
they would not be able to get credit, or 
that the loans might be called in, or on 
the part of depositors that they might | 
not be allowed to withdrew their deposits 
as they might wish, and a fear by the| 
banks that their institutions might be in- 


| 


Federal reserve system, notwithstanding 
that such aid is one of the purposes of 
the system. 

“T am not afraid,” he said, “of the banks 

rrowing too much; 
that they have borrowed too little.” He 
said the question is not the amount of 
eligible paper that is outstanding, but of 
the distribution of such paper. 

“The fact is that the demand and need 


for the accommodations is limited to a| 


small number of the banks and that lim- 
ited number is an argument in favor of 
the bill,” suggested Mr. Steagall. “Cer- 


| tainly,” replied Mr. Mills. 


Predicts Improvement 


{tn Credit Situation 


The tendency of the banks, Mr. Mills 
said, is to keep themselves as liquid as 
possible. He said the credit situation 
would be improved as soon as the banking 
communities realize that banks are not 
going to close because of lack of eligible 
paper or because of lack of liquid re- 
sources. 

“Beyond all question,” Mr. Mills told 
| the Committee, “we will be able to meet 
all demands on us at home or abroad.” 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., asked a number of questions 
regarding the amount of gold in the world, 
possible withdrawals of gold from the 
United States by France, and so on. Mr. 
Mills said that such information as the 
Department has available he would be 
glad to furnish. 
| He said no one can answer as to the 
| amount of securities held abroad with 
j any degree of certainty. “We have on 
| hand,” he added, “sufficient gold reserve 
| to enable us to meet all the demands that 
| may be made on us.” Since the first of 
| the year, he said, gold withdrawals from 
| this country have amounted to about $58,- 
| 000,000. He said it is a constant tendency 
for gold to flow into this country rather 
than to flow out. 


Mr. Mills Favors Making 


Legislation Permanent 


Representative Busby (Dem.), of Hous- 
ton, Miss., asked him regarding his view 
of this as emergency or permanent legis- 
lation. He replied that it would be de- 
sirable permanent legislation, that “it is 
}@ great piece of sound legislation.” The 
time has come, he said, to arrest the de- 
flationary process. 
| Chairman Steagall referred to the bill's 
| requirement of consent of six membets of 
the Federal Reserve Bourd tu advances 
to any Federal reserve bank and Gov. 
ernor Meyer's suggestion of a majority of 
the Board, instea» of six. “For my part,” 
Mr. Steagall said, “I would substitute the 
word Board, rather than six or a ma- 
jority, for the consent of the Board would 
cover that question.” : ‘ 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
| arkana, Tex., also testified. 
| “The quickest way to bring about pros- 


chasing power in the hands of consumers 


in | 


| Mf. Mills said that while he would be | 
perfectly willing to have the bill made a} 


provide that in the emergency, and sub- | 


the records show | 


| Right Under C 


onstitution of 
| George Otis Smith to Post 
On Power Commission 


_  Appealed for Ruling 
| eeeeeneeereileninas 


The constitutional question of the right 
|of George Otis Smith to the office of 
member and chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission was certified Feb. 12 to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for its determination. 

The court’s decision of the case was 
requested by the Court of Appeals for the 
| District of Columbia, to which an appeal 
|had been filed from the decision of the 
|Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
| bia dismissing a petition seeking a decision 
that the Senate of the United States had 
not consented to the nomination of Mr. 
Smith. 

History of Case Given 

The case grows out of the refusal of 
President Hoover, after confirmation of 
'the nomination of Mr. Smith to the posi- 
tion on the Power Commisison had been 
sent to him by the action of the Senate, 
to return the notification for the purpose 
of permitting the Senate to reconsider the 
nomination. Despite the President's de- 
clining to return the documents, the Sen- 
ate later again voted on the nomination 
and rejected it. The suit to try Mr. 
Smith’s right to the office was then in- 
stituted by action of the Senate by its spe- 
cial counsel. 
| President Hoover advised the Senate at 
}the time that “the return of the docu- 


ll | ments by me, and reconsideration by the | 


|Senate would be ineffective to disturb the 
| appointees in their offices. I can not ad- 
|mit the power of the Senate to encroach 
upon the Executive functions by removal 
of a duly appointed executive officer under 
ithe guise of his nomination.” Other nom- 
jinations to the Power Commission were 
|included in the Senate’s request, but the 
'case was brought to try the right of only 
| Mr. Smith to the office. 


Facts Detailed in Petition 

It was announced orally at the clerk’s 
| office that it has been advised that the 
|Supreme Court will be asked on Feb. 15 
|to order the entire record in the case to 
| be certified to it, in addition to the mat- 
| ter contained in the lower court’s certifi- 
| cate. 
The following facts in the case, said to 
|be undisputed, were detailed in the cer- 
| tificate filed with the Supreme Court: 

On Dec. 3, 1930, the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate the nomination of 
George Otis Smith to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission. It was re- 
|ported favorably on Dec. 15 by the Com- 
|mittee on Interstate Commerce. On Dec. 
20, the Senate, by roll call, passed a reso- 
lution consenting to the nomination. The 


President Pro Tempore of the Senate an- | 


| nounced that the President would be noti- 

fied, to which there was no objection 
|/made. An order that all resolufions of 
}confirmation passed on that day be for- 
|warded forthwith to the President was 
also not objected to, and it thereupon be- 
|}came the duty of the Secretary of the 
Senate to notify the President, which he 
did, on Dec. 22, without awaiting the ex- 
piration of the second subsequent day of 
| actual executive session as provided ordi- 
narily by the Senate rules. 
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Progress in Development of Capitol Grounds at Washington, D. C. 


Work is proceeding on plans for the development and enlargement of the grounds of the National Capitol at 
Washington, D. C. The plans of the landscape architects, Bennett, Parsons and Frost, of Chicago, provide for 


an extensive terrace, a fountain and reflecting pool, and a garage. 
the view looking from the Union Station toward the Capitol, with the floor of 


Brief Period Before 


‘America Would Be ‘Morally | 

Bound’ to Grant Inde-| Reports from American warships at 
| Nanking and Shansi state that conditions | 

pendence After Interval, | 


in these Chinese cities are “quiet,” while 
. = i at Shanghai soldiers of the United States | 
He Says at Hearing Army are guarding the area in the Inter- 
| i ge es Sie . national Settlement previously held by 
Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, ad-| the “Shanghai Volunteer Corps,” the Navy 
vocating Philippine independence before |pepartment announced Feb. 12. A Rus- 
|the House Committee on Insular Affairs! sian infantry company was said to be 
Feb. 12 said he opposes a long interim be-| guarding a strip of the settlement bound- 
tween legislation and actual independence | ary fronting the North Station in 
because one Congress cannot bind another | Chapei. 
but that a short period “would carry @/ Japanese naval authorities, according 
moral binding right” to their independ-| to advices made public by the Department 
ence, which he favors. He is coauthor of|of state, would not approve the Chinese 
the Hawes-Cutting bill, which provides for| request for a six-hour truce, instead of 
Philippine independence within five years./the four-hour period, during which the 
He said the machinery of the present | wounded and the civilians were evacuated 
|Philippine government is an absurdity, | from the Chapei area on Feb. 11. 
| that the Filipinos pay the Governor Gen-| The Department of State’s announce- 
|eral’s salary, pay for his home, his yacht} ments of advices received from Shanghai 
and so on. He referred to the right of | follow in full text: 
| veto over what the Philippine Legislature| “The American Consul General 
{does and said the Governor General is | Shanghai, Edwin s. Cunningham, re- 
even permitted to appoint two state Sena- | ported to the Department today (Feb. 12) 
tors and nine members of the lower house j to the following effect: 
there and so, in the event of an election| “A four-hour truce was arranged on the 
situation, such as occurred in the House night of Feb. 11 for the purpose of 
jin the American Congress he might be evacuating wounded and noncombatants 
able to control the Philippine elections. from the Chapei area. The truce lasted 
Officials Appointed by Governor from 8 SS : pen, Soeee. = wes 
. ‘ ‘ arranged by the Britis onsu. enera 
Even the chief of police and the fire and American Consul General at the re- 
chief at Manila and the mayor of the f Maj. Haley-Bell of the Shanghai 
Summer Capital at Bagnio, he said, are quest of Maj. Haley-Bell o & 





enator Hawes Asks | Conditions at N anking and Shansi 
‘Said to Be Qui 


Philippines Are Freed State Department Informed of Refusal of Japanese to Ex- 


| Cer a tend Truce in Shanghai 


at | 


The progress of the work is shown in 


the reflecting pool in the foreground. 


et in Advices to Navy 


ment, United States Army, has taken over 
the area previously held in the Interna- 
tional Settlement by the Shanghai Vol- 
unteer Corps, with the exception of a 
strip fronting the North Station which 
is still held by a Russian company of 
infantry. 


Quiet in Nanking 
Reported to Navy 


Nanking is reported quiet by the “Par- 
rott,” destroyer, Lt. Comdr. O. M. Forster, 
commanding. The “Smith Thompson,” 
destroyer, which left Shanghai yesterday, 
has arrived at Nanking, and has taken 
over the duties of station ship at that 
point. Comdr. C. McCauley, commander, 
Destroyer Div‘sion 13, is in the “Smith 
Thompson.” 

Shansi, 750 miles up the Yangtze River, 
is reported quiet by the “Palos,” gunboat, 
Lt. Comdr. A. M. Bledsoe, commanding. 
Lt. Comdr. Bledsoe states that although 
Shansi is under semimartial law from 
midnight to sunrise each day, the foreign 
community there is caim and that all 
could be evacuated if necessary on a large 
customs motor boat basing at that point 
in the river. 


Financing of Autos 


TODAY'S , 
PAGE 


Arrests in Cities 
For Intoxication 
Declared Gaining 


Annual Total Was Almost 
Doubled Between 1921 
And 1929, Senate Sub- 
committee Is Told 


Annual arrests for intoxication in 502 
cities of this country almost doubled from 
1921 to 1929, according to information 
presented Feb. 12 to the Senate Manu- 
factures Subcommittee considering legis- 
lation to legalize the manufacture of 4 
per cent beer. 

Stanley Shirk, of New York, research 
director of the Moderation League, sub- 
mitted data showing approximately 370, 
000 such arrests in 1921 compared to 711,< 
526 in 1929. 

Samuel Shultz, of Washington, D. C., 
secretary of the Constitutional Rights As- 
sociation of America, declared that “the 
Federal Government has lost $5,796,610,253 
in revenue without.reducing to any ap- 
preciable extent the amount of alcoholic 
beverages consumed,” and has expended 
about $300,000,000 “in a futile attempt to 
enforce the law,’ a total, he pointed out, 
of more than $6,000,000,000. 

Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Is- 
land, Chairman, announced that F. Scott 


- | McBride, of the Anti-Saloon League, would 


be asked to testify at the next session of 
the Committee Feb. 19. 


Arrests for Drunkenness 


Mr. Shirk, quoting figures he said were 
secured from police departments as to are 
rests for drunkenness, said that in Phila- 
| delphia in 1914 the number of such arrests 

| was 51,489, in 1920 it was 20,443, and 60,- 
395 in 1928. 

Senator Metcalf (Rep.). of Rhode Is- 
land, Chairman of the Committee, brought 
out that according to an article written 
in 1929 the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness in England and Wales with a popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 was 51,000. 

Mr. Shirk responded that there is “pre- 
sumably more drinking in Philadelphia 
than England.” He cited disorderly ar- 
rests in Chicago as follows: 1914, 52,823; 
1920, 32,352; 1928, 74,802. Arrests for 
drunkenness in Washington, D. C., were 
listed as follows: 1914, 6,837; 1920, 3,565; 
1930, 14,409. Mr. Shirk pointed out that 
arrests for drunkenness in New York City 
in 1929 had declined from a 1903 high point 
to 6,855, while they had risen since then 
to 13,353 in 1928. 


Increase Pointed Out 


Senator Metcalf asked if there was not 
on the basis of figures presented more 
drunkenness in this country in 1929 than 
ever before. 

“At least as far back as 1914,” the wit- 
ness replied. He stated that the increase 
|in drunkenness among young people since 
prohibition has been “almost unbeliev- 
able.” Arrests for drunkenness have in- 
creased more rapidly in dry States than 
in wet States, he said. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connect- 
icut, pointed out that data submitted by 
the witness showed that in 1921 in 102 
cities arrests for intoxication totaled 370,< 
000, and that there had been a steady in- 
crease year by year since until the figure 
had almost doubled in 1929 at 711,526, 
Last year, he added, the total had fallen 





On Dec. 22, the President signed and 
delivered a commission to Mr. Smith, ap- 
pointing him as a member and designated 
him as chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. On the same day, Mr. 
Smith took the oath of office. 

Reconsideration Sought 

On Jan. 5, 1931, Senator Walsh, of 
| Montana, moved that the vote of confir- | 
mation of the Senate be reconsidered and 
| that the President be requested to return | 
the notification. This motion was made | 
on the next actual day of executive ses- 
ion of the Senate after the original vote | 


appointed by the Governor General. All 
the legislative machinery, in effect, is 
lodged in the hands of the executive to- 
day, he said. 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. 

loud, Minn., said there are a number of 

embers of the Committee who are op- 
posed to the plebiscite proposed in the 
Hawes independence bill. Senator Hawes 
reiterated his independence views. 

Others Discuss Problems 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
and Delegate Houston (Rep.), of Hono- 
lulu, also discussed Philippine inde- 
pendence problems. This closed the hear- 





| Si 
|was taken. The motions were passed and 


perity,” he said, “would be to put pur-| 


jthe resolution transmitted to the Presi- 
dent. He refused the request. 

| On Jan. 10, the Senate voted to place 
| the nomination of Mr. Smith on the ex- 
ecutive calendar. The nomination was 
later recommitted to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and by it reported 
without recommendation. On Feb. 4, by 
roll call, the Senate, on the question of 
confirmation, refused to consent to the 
“nomination. After two days of actual ex- 
; ecutive session the President was so ad- 
vised. The suit to try Mr. Smith’s right 
to the office was then instituted. 

The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia ruled that the Senate having 
confirmed the nomination and notified 
| the President could not reconsider its 
action within the, two following days of 
executive session. The Senate was held, 
despite its rules, to have surrendered 
control of the subject matter, and to have 
| left the President free to make a constitu- 
tional appointment. 


Cloth Coating Standard 
Released in Printed Form 


The commercial standard for cotton 
cloth for rubber and pyroxylin coating just 
|released in printed form by the Bureau 
of Standards is the result of the concerted 
effort of represantative manufacturers, 
distributors, and users to establish a defi- 
| nite and satisfactory specification for 
cloths that are to be rubber or pyroxylin 
coated. 

This commercial standard became ef- 
fective on June 15, 1931, the date of offi- 
cial announcement of its acceptance by 
the industry. Copies of the publication 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each.— 
|Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


‘Paper Drinking Cups 
Gain Favor in France 


and the best way to do this would be to | 


pay veterans what is owed them. Money | 


would go to consumers in every little 
town. There is no use establishing credit 
for enterprises until there is a demand for 
goods.” ' 

He said he hoped that while the Com- 
mittee is considering ways of letting banks 
get currency on Government bonds, it will 
figure out some way to let veterans get 
money on their service certificates. 

The Committee held another brief exec- 
utive session and adjourned. 


Tennessee-owned Trucks 


Held Taxable in Alabama 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 12. 
‘ Trucks owned by a Tennessee corpora- 


The paper drinking cup appears to be 
well received in France, according to a re- 
{port from Vice Consul D. B. Levis, Paris. 

American machinery in a plant near 

Paris turns out 100,000 cups for the dental 
| trade in that city alone. It also makes 
individual containers for puddings, pastries 
and other desserts. 
| The demand for the drinking cup is 
| growing, according to the report. Their 

use in factories, offices and public places 
|at present is small, but they are increas- 
| ingly found in progressive establish- 
;ments.—Issued by the Department of 
; Commerce. 


Property Tax Extension 
| Sought in South Carolina 


tion, but using the public roads of Ala-| 


bama in interstate commerce, are liable to 
the Alabama truck license. The Attorney 
General has so advised the State Tax 
Commission 

The Tennessee company sends salesmen 
to Alabama, who take orders which are ac- 
cepted at the home office, the opinion ex- 
plained. Delivery is then made by truck. 

“The question of interstate commerce is 
not at all applicable,” the opinion says. 
“The privilege is for the use of the pub- 
tic roads and if the trucks use the public 
roads it is immaterial the purpose. for 
which such trucks are used.” 


Cotumsia, S. C., Feb. 12. 
A joint resolution has been introduced 


jin the South Carolina Legislature to ex-| 


tend the time for payment of property 
taxes. 

Last week the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution authorizing the Comptroller 
to make such an extension. The Comp- 


| trolleer declined to do so on the ground! 
| that it would be breaking faith with own-! 


|ers of the State’s obligations, and because 
jhe thought it woutd be unfair to those 
|who already had made payment in order 
to avoid the penalty, 


jing and the Committee will meet direct 
}on the question next week the Committee 
| stated. 

| In testimony filed with the Senate 
| Committee on Interstate Commerce at a 
|hearing Feb. 11 en the Hawes-Cutting 
| bill for independence of the Philippines, 
|the Philippine Independence Mission de- 
clared that a statement made by the Sec- 





|retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, to the} 
effect that the Philippines had not formu- | 


lated an economic program in the event 
of independence “is incorrect.” 

An economic program, the Mission 
| Stated, is contained in the bill. A state- 
}ment of the Mission, filed with the Com- 
mittee by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of 
| Nevada, follows in fui text: 
“Reasonable Period” Requested 

The statement of the Secretary of War 
that the Filipino leaders have not for- 
mulated an economic program in the 
}event of independence is incorrect. All 
the pleas for independence presented by 
Filipino representatives have calied the 
attention of Congress to the fact that 
a reasonable period must be provided, to- 
gether with independence, for the ad- 
justment of our economic relationship. 

This program is contained in the 
Hawes-Cutting bill. With this program, 


| 
| 





the Filipinos believe that when independ- | 


ence comes they will then be at least as 
| financially able to support their gov- 
;}ernment as they are now. 

Beyond the scheme proposed in the 


| Hawes-Cutting bill and in the Hare bill 


| covering economic relations, it is not in-| 


tetligently possible to formulate another 
program, nor should it be required as a 
condition precedent to congressional ac- 
| tion on these bills. 


A Hypothetical Situation 

| Uninformed as the Filipinos are today 
of the terms and conditions upon which 
|their independence may be granted or 
when the withdrawal of the American 
sovereignty shall actually take place, they 
are not now able to anticipate a hypo- 
| thetical situation and take it as a basis 
upon 
| program covering their industries, their 


which to formulate an economic) 


Volunteer Corps and Father Jacquinot. 
The noncombatant and wounded were be- 
jing evacuated to the International Set- 
tlement and the French concession. A 
tentative attempt was made from the Chi- 
nese side to prolong the truce for six 
hours, but this did not meet with favor 
from the Japanese naval authorities.” 

“The American Consul General at 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported 
to the Department as of 6 p. m. today 
(Feb. 12) to the following effect: 

“‘On the Chapei sector the truce was 
supposed to prevail from 8 a. m. to noon 
for the purpose of bringing out women 
and children. It is roughly estimated that 


were brought into the International Set- 
tlement. We undertook to secure six hours’ 
extension as many refugees still remain 
within the lines, but the Japanese would 
|not consent. Bombers are still up in the 
air attempting to spot Chinese gun posi- 
tions. Artillery duel was still in progress 
}at 3:30 p. m. 

“‘On the Woosung front things are 
relatively quiet, only desultory rifle and 
machine gun fire taking place.’” 

The Department of the Navy’s an- 
nouncement of information on conditions 
in Chinese cities where American war ves- 
|sels are stationed follows in full text: 

Admiral M. M. Taylor, Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, has informed the 
Department that the Thirty-first Regi- 


trade and the finances of their govern- 
ment. 

Our economic soundness today is not 
disputed. It is demonstrated by the fact 
that we are e 
budget, a stable currency and have not 
had difficulty in providing for the pay- 
ment of the national debt at a time when 
more powerfu! countries can not show 
similar condition. 


Survey of Expenditures 
Of Government Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House be, and the same is hereby, au- 
thorized. 

Sec. 2. That said Joint Commission is 
empowered and directed to inquire into 
(1) the best and most practicable means 
and methods of reducing governmental 
expenditures; (2) to ascertain and re- 
port what offices, agencies, bureaus, 
| boards, and commissions of the National 
Government may be reduced, consolidated, 
or abolished without substantial 
ment to the public interest. 


off by about 8,000 to 693,442. 

“You don't think it possible for prohibi- 
tion to bring about a dry Nation?” the 
Committee Chairman inquired of Mr, 
Shirk. 

“My personal opinion is that the Fede 
eral authorities cannot do it,” was the ree 
ply. He expressed the belief that the 
matter is one for solution by each of the 
States individually. 


Mr. Shultz’s Views 
The attitude of the Prohibition Bureau 


to bend its attention to commercial rather 
than private violations of the law in effect 


Sold at Retail Drops 
One-fifth in Year 


Wholesale Volume Falls Off 
16 Per Cent, Department 
Of Commerce Reports; 
Low Averages Are Cited 


about 5,000 refugees with their belongings | 


maintaining a balanced} 


detri- | 


Sec. 3. That said Joint Commission may 
employ experts and other clerical assist- 
Th | ants and fix their compensation: Pro- 

- . @ + . 


PRESIDENT’S DAY| 2" eo soins 


| mission shall be paid at a rate exceeding 
|$—— per month and that stenographers 
‘| At the Executive Offices 
| Feb. 12, 1932 


25 cents per 100 words. 

The said Joint Commission may sit 
| during the sessions or recess of the Con- 
gress at such times and places as it deems 
the Federal Reserve Board, called. Sub- eee ane = po air _ conan’ 
| Ject of conference not announced. quire the production of books, papers, and 

9:30 a. m—The Secretary of State, | gocuments. 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss mat- Any member of the Joint Commission 
ters affecting his Department. may administer oaths and sign subpoenas 

10:30 p. m—The President from the | for witnesses. Any person quly sum- 
Lincoln Study in the White House made | moned by said Joint Commission or any 
subcommittee thereof who refuses to obey 
the process of the Joint Commission or 
appears and refuses to answer pertinent 
| questions shall be punished as prescribed 
by law. 

The expenses of the Joint Commission 
shall not exceed $20,000, and shall be paid 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
| Senate and the remainder from the con- 
of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, called to cece ude cates tee 
discuss departmental matters. |Chairman of the Joint Commission. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | Scc. 4. Said Joint Commission shall re- 
| retarial staff and im answering corre- | port fts findings and recommendations to 
| spondence, [the Congress on or before March 


9 a. m—Eugene Meyer, Governor of 


| 
| 
an address over the radio in connection 

with the anniversary of the birth of 
| Abraham Lincoln. 


| 10:30 a. m. to 12 noon—The Presi- 


dent met with his Cabinet. 


12:30 p. m.—Received “Maine Better 
Business Party,” who presented him with 
a can of Maine blueberries. 


12:45 p. m.—The Assistant Secretary 


| 





\ 


may be employed at a cost not exceeding | 


Although the volume of automobile fi- 
nancing increased from November to De- 
cember, the funded total for last year was 
| considerably below that for 1930, accord- 
ing to figures made public as of Feb. 12 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


a little more than $950,000,000 last year, 
a loss of more than $251,000,000, or nearly 
21 per cent. Part of the drop is due to 
a decline from $409 to $388 in the average 
|amount of financing per car, it was shown. 
ij The number of cars financed at retail 
|fell off 485,362 from 2,933,973 in 1930, to 
2,448.341 in 1931. This was a decline of 
nearly 16.6 per cent. 


Wholesale Financing Decline 
The figures disclose the following addi- 


=| tiona! information: 


The volume of wholesale financing 
dropped more than $106,000,000, or a little 
more than 16 per cent. The 1931 amount 
was $554,440,655, as against $660,978,901 in 
1930. 

Used car financing held up better than 
new car, as the volume of the former 
dropped only 15.9 per cent and of the 
latter, 23.6 per cent. New machines ac- 
}counted for $558,165,298 of the retail 
financing last year, as compared with 
$730,417,562 in 1930. The loss, therefore, 
was well over $172,000,000. The average 
per new car dropped from $567 to $554. 
The number of new cars financed at re 
tail was 1,006,887 last year, and 1,287,796 
the year before. The decrease was 280,- 
909, or 21.8 per cent. 

The volume of used car financing at 
retail was $366,794,664 in 1931, and $435,- 
989,399 in the previous year. The decline 
was $69,194,735. The average volume per 
used car last year was $268, which was 
$12 less than in 1930. The number of used 
cars financed last year was _ 1,370,739, 


the 1930 total. 

The unclassified field accounted for the 
financing last year of 70,715 autos at $25,- 
369.573, an average of $359. The pre- 
ceding year, 87,245 machines were handled 
and the volume was $34,934,306, or $400 
per car. Thus there was a decrease of 
per cent in number, of 
$9,564,733, or 26.2 per cent in volume, and 
of $41 in the average per car. 

Lower Averages Cited 

All classes of financing showed increases 
in the number of machines handled from 
November to December, but lower averages 
per car brought slight reductions in the 
a in the used car and unclassified 
fields. 

Wholesale financing rose from $15,719,974 


16,530, or 18.9 


and retail from $48,563,648 to $50,460,005. 
New cars disclésed an increase from $25,- 
394,801 to $27,312,935. " 


The volume of retail financing dropped | 
from more than $1,201,000,000 in 1930, to | 


which was 188,193, or 12 per cent, below! 


in November, to $29,257,137 in December, | ¥!th 


“virtually legalizes home brew when made 
in the home without commercial aspects 
without any attempt to change the Nae 
tional Prohibition Act,” Mr. Shultz told the 
Committee. 

“Enactment of Senator Bingham’s bills 
to legalize beer would not hurt the farmer 
by reducing the consumption of dairy 
products,” he asserted. “On the other 
hand, it has been shown in these hearings 
that 80,000,000 bushels of grains were con- 
og in the manufacture of beer in 

According to figures of Amos W. W. 
| Woodcock, Prohibition Director, illegal 
liquor production in 1930 is estimated at 
72,486,718 gallons compared to 82,118,111 
gallons of spirits legally withdrawn in 
1919, Mr. Shultz pointed out. Beer pro- 
duction in 1919 totaled 852,977,018 gale 
lons, he said, compared to 683,030,000 gale 
lons of home brew estimated for 1930. 


Revenue Losses Cited 


“Taking 1919 as the basis for computae 
| tion, we find that the Federal Govern 

|ment in 12 years of national prohibition 
has lost $5,796,610,253 in revenue without 
reducing to any appreciable extent the 
amount of alcoholic beverages consumed 
in the United States as compared with 
1919,” ar. Shultz continued. “The Gov- 
ernmen as expended, in round figure 

$300,000,000 in a futile attempt oe cae 
force the law.” He declared that deaths 
from alcoholism have been tripled. 


| Multilateral Treaty Asked 
In Exporting of Arms 





Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., has introduced a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 282) proposing a multilateral 
| agreement renouncing the sale or export 
of arms, munitions or implements of war 
to foreign nations. It was referred to the 
|House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
| which recently indefinitely postponed any ¢« 
|hearing on a proposal to prohibit exe 
| portations of such articles. The new Fish 
| Proposal reads as follows: 

Resolved, that the American delegates pare 
ticipating in the General Disarmament Cone 
| ference now being held at Geneva, Switzer- 
|land, be requested to propose a multilateral 
| agreement renouncing the sale or export of 
; arms, munitions, or implements of war to any 
oreign nations, in accordance with the intent 
and purpose of the Kellogg-Briand Pact ree 
|mnouncing war as an instrument of national 
| policy. 
| Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this joint 
| resolution shall be construed to interfere 
the sale and shipment of foodstuffs, 
; cotton, oil, coal, lumber, wool, leather, cops 


| per, automobiles, or other manufactured are 
| ticles not commonly or commercially known 


as arms, munitions, or implements of war. 
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Former Partner 


‘Held Entitled to 


Restrictive Covenant Not to 
Engage in Same Trade 
Not Implied in Contract 
Of Sale, Court Rtles 


Sr. Paut, Minn. 
KATHERINE A, GIBBONS f 
v. “ 
Hersert HANSCH ET AL. 
Minnescta Supreme Court. 
‘ No. 28743 
fppeal from Ramsey County. 
evy & Kennepy for respondent; Stor- 
Fer, Norcaarp & Lipstom for appellants. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 5, 1932 


Hout, J—Defendants appeal from the! 
order denying their motion for a new) 


trial. 
Plaintiff’s right to recover on the prom- | 
issory note sued on is conceded. Defend-| 
ants set up a counterclaim which was) 
dismissed without prejudice, and the re-| 
fusal of the court to receive evidence as | 
to this counterclaim, after the introduc-|} 
tion of a written contract whereby plain- 
tiff sold her one-third interest in a part-| 
nership operating a laundry, raises the 
Only question upon this saeeet, By the! 
contract plaintiff sold to the two indi-| 
vidual defendants all her right, title and 
interest in the laundry and dry cleaning 
business of the partnership known as 
the Domestic Laundry Company “including | 
its plant, machinery, equipment, assets of | 
all kinds and good will and all her rights, | 
claims and demands against the company.” ; 
The two partners of plaintiff were parties | 
to the contract of sale, thus consenting to| 
the two individual defendants being sub- | 
stituted for plaintiff in the partnership. | 

The answer alleged that the note in 
suit was given plaintiff in part press 
for her interest in the partnership, and 
eo that plaintiff to induce defendants 
to buy represented that the partnership | 
had a large volume of business, chief of | 
which was that of the College of St. 
Thomas and that she would turn that 
over to defendants, and that plaintiff, 
contrary to her contract of sale with de- 
fendants and contrary to her representa- 
tions and promises associated herself with 
another laundry company in St. Paul in 
competition with the one in which she 
s6ld her interest and “by solicitation se- 
cured the patronage of divers person and 
corporations including the College of S8t.| 
Thomas for said other laundry company” 
to the damage of defendants in the sum 
of $1,500. 

Counterclaim Discussed 


Upon the oral argument defendants as- 
serted that the counterclaim was predi- 
cated on breach of contract and not on 
tort, and from that viewpoint the appeal 
will be determined. The weight of au- 
iy is that the vendor of a business 
or interest therein, including the good | 
will, may reenter a rival or competing 
business in an adjacent locality and pub- | 
fey advertise for and solicit customers 

here was no covenant or agreement 
in the contract of sale not to reenter a 
like business. | 

Numerous authorities to that effect are 
cited in 28 C. J. 739, section 12, Massa- 
chusetts holds to the contrary, if it be 
shown that reengagement in a competin 
business derogates from the good will o 
the business sold. Marshall Engine Co. 
v. New Marshall Engine Co., 203 Mass. 
410. Particularly is that considered the 
rule if it be a sale of the business and 
ae will of a profession like that of a 

entist or doctor. An extreme case is Foss 
v. Roby, 195 Mass. 292. Some courts have 
held that where the sale of a business 
or calling includes good will an agree- 
ment is implied not to privately solicit 
customers of the business sold. rown Vv. 
Benzinger, 118 Md. 29; Foss v. Roby, supra. 

However, the sale here was of an in- 
terest in a commercial business or indus- 
try, under a written contract, and the 
court should be slow to inject or imply 
terms other than those expressed in the 
a’, Cottrell v. Babcock Printing Press 
Mig. Co., 54 Conn. 122, so holds, and in 
this we concur. See also Fish Bros. 
Wagon Co. v. LaBelle Wagon Works, 82 
Wis. 546. In Holliston v. Ernston, 124 
Minn. 49, 144 N. W. 415, we held restrictive 
covenants in the sale of a business “will 
not be extended by construction beyond 
the fair and natural import of the lan- 
guage used.” 

Solicitation of Customers 


It may be conceded that a vendor of a 
business including good will may so un- 
fairly conduct a new business of the same 
kin which he may engage by pri- 
vately soliciting the patrons of the former 
business to leave it that he may be en- 
joined, but that would be on the ground 
of wrongful attempt to destroy the good 
will he sold_and is not here involved. 
Williams vy. Farrand, 88 Mich. 473, holds | 
that in the absence of restrictive agree- 
ments the vendor may reengage in the 
same business and even privately solicit 
the old customers. 

In passing, it may be stated that the| 
counterclaim contains no allegation that 
Plaintiff by private solicitation took any 
patron or customer away from the part- 
nership business, so under all the au- 
thorities, with the possible exception of 
Massachusetts, the counterclaim stated no 
cause of action, the good will sold being 
included in the sale of a commercial or 
industrial business and restrictive cove- 
nants being absent. 28 C. J. 741, section 
13. Defendants cite Patterson v. Rogers, 
148 Ark. 222; Ranft v. Reimer, 200 Til. 
386; Hilton v. Hilton, 89 N. J. Eq. 185; 
Von Bremen v. Mac Monnies, 200 N. Y. 
41; Ferris, Adm. v. Pett, 42 R. I. 48. 

Patterson v. Rogers, supra, is squarely 
against defendants, holding that the ven- 
dor of the good will of a business may, 
in the absence of restrictive agreements, 
engage in a competing business, and no 
agreement to abstain from so doing “is 
to be implied from the mere sale of the 
business with its good will.” It was further 
held that there being no proof of fraud 
the counterclaim in the suit for the bal- 
ance of the purchase price was correctly 
rejected. The Illinois and New York cases 
merely enjoined private solicitation of 
ener: of the business and good will 

Other Decisions Cited 

The New Jersey decision, declining to 
follow Foss v. Roby, 195 Mass. 292, SAYS: 

The vendor having the right to conduct 
a rival business may from the necessity 
of the case seek for trade by any honest 
method including public advertisement or 
Private advertisement among those who 
were not customers of the old business, 
but may not specially solicit the trade 
of those who were customers of the old 
business.” And further it was held that 
it was sapraper to enjoin him from doing 
business with the ‘old customers who 
might come to him of their own accord 
winout apeeel pesetiation. 

counterclaim in the present case 
contained no allegation of special or pri- 
vate solicitation, hence the court rightly 
sustained objection to the introduction of 
evidence. The Rhode Island case above 
cited and relied on by defendants in- 
volved the sale of good will of a profes- 
sional business but it refers to Zanturjian 
v. Boornazian, 25 R. I. 151, where it was 
held that the vendor of a business and 
its good will will be enjoined from pri- 
vately soliciting old customers to a com- 
peting business he might engage in. 

Ruling Is Sustained 

Another, though technical reason, for 
sustaining the ruling of the court below 
in refusing any further proof of the 
counterclaim after the sales contract had 
been introduced is this: The contract 
showed that plaintiff sold her interest 
in a partnership to the two individual de- 
endants, her two partners also signing 

agreement accepting the purchasers 





State 


To Stock Raisers Held Invalid 
Join Competitor South Dakota Court Explains Differences in 


Federal and 


Prerrzr, 8. Dax. 
Opinion of the Judges 
South Dakota Supreme Court. 
To His Excellency, the Governor of South 
Dakota. 


Sir: -We have the honor to acknowledge 
your communication of yesterday wherein 
(pursuant to the author’ yf sec. 13, art. 
5, Constitution of South Dakota, permit- 
ting yo to ask the opinion of the judges 
of this court upon important questions of 
law involved in the exercise of your exec- 
utive powers and upon solemn occasions) 
you request the judges to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Can the Legislature enact legislation 
which would enable the State through its 
proper officers or agencies to appropriate 
any part of the money now on hand or 
hereafter raised by motor vehicle fuel sales 
taxation toward furnishing aid in the form 
of feed or feed loans to the citizens who 
may need same for carrying their livestock 
through the Winter? 

2. Can the Legislature enact legislation 
which would enable the State through its 
proper officers or agencies to appropriate 
any part of the money now on hand or here- 
after raised by any form of taxation to- 
ward furnishing aid in the form of feed or 
feed loans to the citizens who may need 
same for carrying their livestock through 
the Winter? 

3. Can the Legislature enact legislation 
which would enable the State through its 
proper officers or agencies to appropriate 
any part of the surplus funds of the State 
which now may be on hand in various 
sinking funds or other public appropria- 
tions which are not immediately necessary 
for other State purposes toward furnishing 
aid in the form of feed or feed loans to the 
citizens who may need same for carrying 
their livestock through the Winter? 

4. Could the Legislature enact legislation 
which would permit the several counties as 
a county enterprise to raise funds either by 
supplemental budget or bond or warrant 
issues with which they in turn might fur- 
nish feed loans or even distribute feed as 
& part of a county poor relief system, sim- 
ilar to the statutes we now have relating to 
seed grain furnished by counties, and in- 
sect eradication aid furnished by counties? 
You have presented to us in connection 

with your inquiry a copy of an opinion 
rendered to you under date of Feb. 4, 1932, 
by the Attorney General advising you that 


ublic moneys now on hand could not | 


egally be diverted from the purposes to 
which they have already been duly ap- 
propriated and for which the taxes rais- 
ing such moneys were levied, and further 
advising you that the personnel of his 
office, after expending considerable time 
in individual research and conference, had 
been “unable to firti any legal means pro- 
vided by law whereby the State or its 
governmental subdivisions can expend 
public funds for the purposes mentioned 
in your request.” 


Difficulty of Deciding 
Validity in Advance 


A proper deference and respect for the | 


dignity and ability of the Legislature as 
& coordinate department of the State 
government renders us extremely hesi- 
tant to undertake to announce in ad- 
vance of legislative action the precise 
limits within which we fhink any con- 
templated action should be confined in 
order to be valid under the Constitution 
of this State. We should and do assume 
that the Legislature in any action which 
it might undertake would be entirely 
aware of the constitutional limitations es- 
tablished by the people of this State and 
would not transgress them. 

It is as impossible for you as for us 
to know whether or not, if the Legisla- 
ture were now in session, the requisite 
majority of the members thereof would 
either attempt or desire to enact any 
legislation such as your questions infer- 
entially present. If a aoe should 
desire to accomplish the objects suggested 
in your inquiries, or any of them, the lan- 
guage and form of the statute which 
might be enacted to that end are entirely 
unpredictable. 

he difficulties of attempting to pro- 
nounce upon the constitutionality of a 
Statute possibly to be enacted in future, 
with no means of knowing the language 
wherein it might be phrased or the pre- 
cise method by which the object sought 
might be attempted to be provided for, 
are readily apparent. 

We have deemed it our duty, however, 
to attempt as- best we can a general an- 
swer to-your inquiries, and we beg leave to 
state our ultimate conclusions and opin- 
ion in response to your questions thus; in 
view of the restrictions and_ limitations 
imposed by the Constitution of South Da- 
kota, we have been entirely unable, upon 
careful study and consideration, to per- 
ceive any method or means whereby it 
would be possible for the Legislature of 
this State (in the event it might desire 
so to do) validly to enact any legislation 


CURREN 


« 


State Powers 


‘which would accomplish the ends sug- 
gested in your inquiries or any of them. 


We are compelled to this conclusion by 
the views we entertain with reference to 
certain legal and constitutional questions 
necessarily involved in consider the 
validity of any proposed legislation along 
the lines suggested, whatever might be the 
hoped form thereof, which views we out- 
ine as follows: 


First, and by way of preliminary, we 
may say that, in our opinion, the tax 
upon motor vehicle fuels is merely one of 
many conceivable forms of taxation. We 
can see no legal distinction, so far as 
concerns the purposes for which the tax 
may lawfully be levied or the proceeds 
thereof appropriated, between the motor 
vehicle fuel tax and any other tax, and 
in discussing this precise point on a pre- 
| vious occasion the judges said: 


“It is our opinion that moneys which 
|may be derived from this particular type 
of taxation stand in no other or different 
position than moneys derived from any 
other form of taxation, as, for example, a 
vase property tax.” Opinion of the 

udges, 60 S. D. 324, 210 N. W. 186. 

e are therefore of the opinion that 
your first and second inquiries are, in 
nee and legal effect, precisely iden- 

al. . 

Secondly, and with particular reference 
to the possibility of employing oneys 
(either State or county) now on hand or 
to accrue under present levies, for the 
iurnishing of feed or making of feed 
loans, article 11, section 8, Constitution 
of this State provides: 

No tax shall be levied except in pursu- 
ance of @ law, which shall distinctly state 


the object of the same, to which th x 
only shall be applied. 3 ae 


Undex this section we are of the opinion 
that moneys now on hand (or hereafter 
to be received) as the result of payment 
of taxes (whether motor vehicle fuel tax 
or other tax) already levied and the pro- 
ceeds of which have already been appro- 
priated, must be applied to the purposes 
for which they were levied and to which 
they have already been appropriated, and 
we think the same could not now be di- 
weeree, see by, lesisiative “ee. to any 

rpose. See nion of the Judges, 
a Ss. Bp Ln 210 N. W. 186; White Bay le 


il Co. v. Gun ; h 
Oil Go, v. derson, 48 §. D. 608, 205 


Provisions on Diversion 
Of Sinking and Other Funds 


This same , constitutional provision 
would prevent the diversion of money in 
existing sinking or other funds raised by 
taxation from the specific purposes of 
such funds to the making of feed loans 
even though the money is now on hand 
and the expenditure thereof is not im- 
mediately required for the particular ob- 
ate which it was levied and appro- 


Thirdly, and with reference more par- 


| ticularly to the question of whether fu- 


ture taxes (either as a general tax, or as 
an excise tax upon motor vehicle fuels, 
or otherwise) might be validly imposed by 
legislative authority, either by the State 
or by counties, and the proceeds thereof 
used for feed or feed loans for individuals 





or to recoup and replenisht a fund created 
by bond issues or tax anticipation war- 
rants and used for feed or feed loans in 
advance of the actual receipt of taxes 
we come to the broad genera! question of 
whether the furnishing of feed or feed 
loans to individuals is, under the Con- 
stitution, a proper purpose for which 
taxes may be levied or public money, State 
or county, expended. 

We may state here that the furnishing 
of aid to individuals or communities by 
the Federal Government depends upon 
congressional action, not subject, of 
course, to restrictions imposed py the 
State Constitutions, and pepmarily de- 
pendent upon substantially different lega! 
principles. The fact that Congress, 
under certain circumstances, may law- 
fully make provision for such aid 
out of Federal funds is not helpful, 
therefore, in determining whether the leg- 
islature may constitutionally authorize the 
State or counties to do likewise. 

It is a fundamental rule that the leg- 
islature cannot expend the money of the 
State, nor authorize governmental subdi- 
visions to expend their money, excepting 
for re purposes. This rule is recog- 
nized by the provision of Sec. 2, of Art. 11, 
Constitution South Dakota, that taxes 
“shall be levied and collected for public 
purposes only.” 


It lies within the province of the people 
of any sovereign State to say, by their 
direct voice in the Constitution, what shall 
constitute a public purpose in that State, 
subject only to such limitations as may be 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) 


T LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Offenses—Bringing excludable aliens to the United States—Liability of 
steamship company for statutory penalties—Conclusiveness of determination of 
Secretary of Labor as to detectability of disability prior to embarkation— 

The Secretary of Labor's determination that diseeses and disabilities of aliens 
who had been brought to the United States by a steamship company could have 
been detected by a competent medical examination prior to embarkation, was con- 
clusive in the company’s suit to recover penalties imposed for bringing the aliens to 
the United States, under section 9 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended by 


section 26 of the Act of 1924, where not 


arbitrary or capricious; the company was 


not entitled to a trial de novo on the issue of the detectability of the disability 


abroad, and the court’s exclusion of the 


company’s evidence which had not been 


presented during the departmental hearing was proper. 
Lloyd Sabaudo Societa Anonima Per Azioni v. Elting, Collector, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 


ALIENS—Offenses—Bringing excludable 


aliens to the United States—Liability of 


steamship company for statutory penalties—Validity of statute— 


Section 9 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended by section 26 of the Act of 
1924, which provides for the payment of a penalty for bringing to the United States 
an alien who is afflicted with a disease or disability which might have been de- 
tected by a competent medical examination prior to embarkation, is valid in so far 
as it makes the determination of the Secretary of Labor as to the detectability 
abroad of the disease or disability conclusive, if not arbitrary or capricious, in an 
action to recover penalties paid under protest, since all evidence on such issue may 
be presented during the departmental hearing. 

Lloyd Sabaudo Societa Anonima Per Arioni v. Elting, Collector, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 


ALIENS—Offenses—Bringing excludable 


aliens to the United States—Liability of 


steamship company for statutory penalties—Effect of admission of alien— 


Section 9 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended by section 26 of the Act 
of 1924, which provides for the payment of the sum of $1,000 for bringing to the 
United States an alien afflicted with a disease or disability and for the payment 
in addition thereto of a sum equal to that paid by the alien for his transportation 
from the point of departure to the port of arrival to be delivered by the Collector 
of Customs to the alien, is not applicable where an alien, although afflicted with 
a@ disease on disability, has been admitted by the immigration authorities in the 
exercise of discretion, since the fine and return passage money constitute one 


indivisible penalty. 


Lloyd Sabaudo Societa Anonima Per Astoni v. Elting, Collector, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 


ALIENS—Offenses—Bringing excludable aliens to the United States—Liability of 


tion laws. 





as partners. It is clear that, if plaintiff 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


each alien at that time. 


steamship company for statutory penalties—Effect of visa— 


A steamship company was liable for the penaltY imposed by statute for bringing 
to the United States an alien afflicted with a disease or disability which might have 
been detected by a competent examination prior to embarkation, although the 
alien had obtained a visa, since the possession of a visa left the alien's right to 
admission still dependent on his ability to satisfy the requirements of the immigra- 


Lloyd Sabaudo Socteta Anonima Per*Aztohi v. Elting, Collector, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 


ALIENS—Offenses—Bringing excludable aliens to the United States—Liability of 
steamship company for statutory penalties—Employment of competent physicians, | 
to examine aliens at time of embarkation as defense— 

A steamship company which transported to the United States aliens afflicted 
with dis€ases and disabilities was subject to the penalty imposed by section 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917 as amended by section 26 of the Act of 1924, even 
though it had employed competent examining physicians to examine the aliens at 
the time of embarkation, since the company was chargeable under such statute 
with whatever knowledge it could have obtained from a competent examination of 


Lloyd Sabaudo Socteta Anonima Per Agtoni v. Elting, Collector, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 


b 





Tax to Make Feed Loans Cases Scheduled 








| the Legislature to any other purpose.—Advisory Opinion to the 
Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2820, Feb, 18, 1932. 


For Hearing by 
Supreme Court 


Subject Matter of Suits to 
Be Reviewed in Week of | 
Feb. 15 When Court Re- 
convenes Is Listed 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
will reconvene on Feb. 15, after a three- 
week recess, to continue its hearing of 
cases on the court’s call, following the 
handing down of opinions in argued cases 
which it has under advisement. 


Cases scheduled for argument include 
those involving Federal taxation, the lia- 
bility of railroads for injuries to em- 
loyes, the jurisdiction of the Interstate 

ommerce Commission, the applicability 
of workmen compensation statutes, and 
the regulation of business, and other | 
matters. 

The etxraterritorial operation of a/| 
State workmen’s compensation statute is 
involved in one case. In two other cases, 
the question is raised of the application 
of a workmen’s compensation statute to 
injuries skid to have occurred in naviga- 
ble waters. 


Powers of I. C. C. in Issue 


The power of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission to gran* a certificate to an | 





interstate railroad for the purpose of 
—— the railroad to Ls ge a ferry 

etween two — lying wholly within a 
State is involved in another case which 
will be argued before the court. 

The court will also be asked to pass on 
the validity of an Oklahoma statute de- 
caning the manufacture, sale and dis- 
tribution of ice to constitute a public busi- 
ness, and regulating such business. 

In one of the Federal tax cases to be 
argued before the court, the question is 
raised as to whether the Massachusetts 
inheritance tax was deductible in com- 
puting the Federal estate tax under the 
Revenue Act of 1916. 


Cases Set for Hearing 


The list of cases set for hearing durin 
the week of Feb. 15, subject to change an 
correction to conform with the action of 
the court and counsel therein, as com- 
piled in the office of the clerk, follows: 


No. 339. Southern Pacific Company v. United 
States. 

No. 423. Bradford Electric Light Company, 
Inc., v. Clapper, etc. 

No. 426. Burnet, etc., v. Leininger. 

No, 429. D. Ginsberg & Sons, Inc., v. Popkin. 

No. 430. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., etc., 
v. Hicks, etc. 

No. 444. Alexander, etc., v. Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc. 

No. 432. Lamb v. Cramer et al. 

No. 433. Lamb v. Schmitt, etc. 

No. 453. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany v. Temple, etc. 

No. 454. Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Company 
v. United States et al. 

No. 455. Franklin-American Trust Company 

St. Louis Union Trust Company et al. 
No. 463. New State Ice Cream Company vy. 
Liebmann. 

No, 466. United States v. Lefkowitz et a). 

No. 468. Leach, etc., Vv. Nichols, ete. 

No. 469. Shearer v. Burnet, etc. 

No. 470. Stewart v. Burnet, etc. 

No. 471. Public Service Commission of Mon- 
tana et al. v. Great Northern Utilities Com- 
pany. 

No. 475. New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany v. Tarver, etc. 


v. 


Rulings on Applications 
‘eee a 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


Hill v. Hill; Appeal No, 2840, Feb. 1, 1932. 


Patents—Interference—Priority—Diligence. 
Merely because invention is intricate 
and complicated does not excuse non- 
activity in reducing it to practice, and one 
who did nothing from November, 1921, 
to June, 1922, is not diligent when oppon- 
ent entered filed in April, 1922; he had 
burden of showing that immediately be- 
fore opponent entered field, and at that 
time, he was exercising due diligence in 
erfecting his invention and in attempt- 
ng to reduce it to practice. 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and 

Patent Appeals—Costs. 

Where, on en of diminution of 
record and certification of additional mat- 
ter, Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals deferred costs of printing to final 
determination of case, it considers mat- 
ters and divides costs. 

Patents—Rotary Pressure Pump, priority 
awarded. 

M. F. Hill application for Rotary Pres- 


cure Pump awarded priority against E. 


In_ re Frank A. Lundquist; Appeal No. | 
2847, Feb. 1, 1932. 
Patents—Safe, claims refused. 


Lundquist applictaion for Safe, claims 
13 to 18 refused. 





In re Eugene 
Feb. 1, 1932. 

Patents—Patentability—Evidence of pat- 
entability. 

New and apparently useful device is en- 
titled to have any actual doubt: resolved 
in favor of patentability; claim allowed. | 
Patents—Tank, claim allowed. | 


Hahn eee for Tank, claim 5 
allowed; c 


Hahn; Appeal: No. 2888, 


ims 20 and 21 refused. 


Decisions Published in 


|standing to their credit in Treas. of 


| Passed 
ik 


In the CONGRESS of 


UNITED 


the 


STATES 


Proceedings of February 12, 1932 
Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 12, 
after a recess from the preceding day. 
A measure was received from the 
— action on House and Senate 
Ss. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, spoke 
in commemoration of 
of President Lincoln's birth. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
discussed the unemployment 
questions pending in the Senate. 
cussion on page 1.) 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, as- 
sistant majority leader, offered an unani- 


(Dis- 


House of Re 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 12. Rep- 
resentative Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex., asked ig mee to print in the 
Congressional Record revised regulations 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
administering loans under the agricul- 
tural allocations in the Reconstruction 
Finance Act. On suggestion of Repre- 
sentative Underhill (Rep.), of Somer- 
ville, Mass, he withdrew the request to 
proffer it through the Printing Commit- 
tee with a view to publication as a pub- 
lic document, (These regulations were 
printed in full text in the issue of 
eb. 12.) 


Representative Chiperfield (Rep.), of 
Canton, Ill, delivered an eulogy of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


“One lesson taught by Lincoln that 
may be helpful at the present day,” he 
said, “was his unalterable determina- 
tion to stand steadfast before the na- 
tions of the world for the right of 
America.” He said ‘those who today 
inveigh against all governments and 
say that Lincoln stood for absolute free- 
dom of thought and action fail to ex- 
plain that “Lincoln stood for freedom 


ouse,, | 


the anniversary | 


relief | 


mous consent agreement providing for a 
limitation on debate after 2 p. m., Feb. 
15, and a final vote not later than 5 p. m. 
on the same day on the bill (S. 3045), 
providing direct unemployment revef. 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
entered an objection. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, one of the authors of the bill, 
was recognized so that he will have the 
floor when the Senate reconvenes, and 
the Senate, then, upon a motton by Sen- 


noon, Feb. 15. 


presentatives 


of speech and action only under the 
Constitution and the law.” 

| “In all the land today,” he added, 
\“there is no poverty such as Lincoln 
| knew and Lincoln’s soul responded to 
| the sufferings of the world.” 

Representative Polk (Dem.), of High- 
land, Ohio, urged the House to petition 
to force the wheat distribution bill out 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which had voted its opposition to the 
measure recently. 

The House resolution providing for 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 

| J. Res. 14) fixing the commencement of 
| the terms of President, Vice President, 
and Members of Congress and fixing the 
time of the assembling of Congress, was 
| adopted. 

The House then went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for consideration of 
the resolution (S. J. Res. 14). (Discus- 
sion om page 1.) 

| General debate took up practically the 
| remainder of the day, no action being 
| taken on the resolution. The House 
then, at 5:03 p. m., adjourned until 
| noon, Feb. 13. 





Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


te 


( New Measures Introduced 


Changes 


Banking 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9203. Steagall. To improve facilities 
of Federal reserve system for service of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, to provide 
means for needs Of member banks in excep- 
tional circumstances; Banking and Currency. 

8. 3616. Glass. To improve facilities of 
Federal Reserve System for service of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, to pro- 
vide means for meetifg needs of member 
banks in exceptional circumstances; Banking 
and Currency. 

Bridges 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7897. To extend time for construc- 
tion of bridge across Ohio River approxi- 
mately midway between cities of Owensboro, 
Ky.. and Rockport, Ind. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 
1932. 

H. R. 8072. To extend time for construc- 
tion of bridge across Missouri River at or near 
Randolph, Kio. Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1932. 

H. R. 9208. Niedringhaus. To extend times 
for construction of bridge across Miss. River 
at or near point between Cherokee and Osage 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo.; 


eign Commerce. 

. R. 9197. Hogg of W. Va. Amending Act 
authorizing W. Va. to construct and operate 
bridges across streams and rivers within State 
and/or across boundary-line streams or rivers 
of State, approved Mar. 3, 1931; Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
Executive Departments 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9149. Foss. Authorizing purchasing 


officers of Govt. to give preference to domestic | 


articles; Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 
Finance 
Bills introduced: 
Ss. Pittman. 
by Govt. of American 


To authorize purchase 


ment therefor, to provide for coinage of such 
silver; Banking and Currency, 


Foreign Relations 
Bills introduced: 
8S. J. Res. 990. Copeland. Authorizing apprn. 
to defray expenses of participation by U. 8. 
in Second Polar Year program, Aug. 1, 1832, 
to Aug. 31, 1933; Foreign Relations. 


Foreign Trade 
Bilis introduced: 
H. R. 9206. Celler. For establishment, op- 
eration, and maintenance of foreign-trade 
wones in ports of entry of U. 5. to expedite 
and encourage foreign commerce; Ways and 
Means. 
Highways 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9202. Warren. Authorizing supple- 
mental, apprn. for emergency construction 
during’ remainder of year 1932 on Federal-aid 
highway system; Roads. 


Immigration 
Changes in stat 
H. R. 8766. 


us: 

To tighten immigration laws 
and to make it posible to extend to all na- 
tions privilege of entry for purposes of inter- 
national trade now granted to 27 countries. 
Reptd. H, Feb. 12, 1932. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 225. For payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minn. from ? 
Feb. 


to 


td. to S. Feb. 5, 1932. Passed 8. 


932. Apnroved Feb. 12. 
H, R. 6663. 


To reserve certain lands on public | 


domain in Utah for addition to Skull Valley 
Indian Reservation. Reptd. to H. Jan. 6, 1932. 
H. Jan. 18, 1932. Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 
1932. Passed 8S. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved 
Feb. 12. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9198. Leavitt. 
homeléss Indians in Mont.; Indian Affairs. 

. R. 9200. Leavitt. Authorizing Comr. of 

Indian Affairs, under direction of Secy. of 
Interior, to compile, revise, and codify stat- 


Full Text in This Issue 


PARTNERSHIPS~—Sale of partnership interest—Right of seller of partnership busi- 


ness to engage in same business— 
A former member of a copartnership 


operating a lauhdry, who had sold her 


partnership interest and her interest in the laundry business, plant and good will 
by a contract in which there was no restrictive covenant against engaging in the 
same business, could not be enjoined from associating herself with a competitor 


and from advertising for, and soliciting, 


business in the same community, in the 


absence of a showing that she was privately soliciting the customers of the co- 
partnership, since there was no implied restriction against engaging in the same 


business and using all honorable methods to attract trade, short of the private | 


solicitation of old customers.—Gibbons v. 
Daily, 2820, Feb. 13, 1932. 


Hansch et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.—6 U. 8. 


State Taxation 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Constitutional restrictions—Public purpose—Furnishing feed to 


stockraisers— 


The State Legislature may not levy a tax, the proteeds of which are to be used 
for-furnishing feed or feed loans to individual stockraisers; aiding individuals in 


their business enterprises, even in time of 
pose.—Advisory Opinion to the Governor. 
Feb. 13, 1932. 


disaster and distress, is not a public pur- 
(S. Dak, Sup. Ct.).—6 U. 8. Daily, 2620, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Constitutional restrictions—Public purpose—Federal and State 


aid distinguished— 
The furnishing of aid to individuals or 


communities by the Federal Government 


depends upon congressional action, not subject to restrictions imposed by the State 
Constitutions, and primarily dependent upon substantially different legal principles; 
the fact that Congress, under certain circumstances, mpy lawfully make provision 
for such aid out of Federal funds is not helpful, therefore, in determining whether 
the Legislature may constitutionally authorize the State or counties to do like- 


wise.—Advisory Opinion to the Governor. 
Feb. 13, 1932. 


(S. Dak. Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2820, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Constitutional restrictions—Public purpose—Gasoline tax— 


No legal distinction exists between the 
concerns the purposes for which the tax 


thereof appropriated.—Advisory Opinion to the Governor. 


U. 8. Daily, 2820, Feb. 13, 1932. 


Basoline tax and other taxes, so far as 
may lawfully be levied or the proceeds 
(S. Dak, Bup. Ct.)—6 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Constitutional restrictions—Purposes for which tax receipts may 
| be used— 


Where a tax has been levied and the proceeds appropriated, such proceeds must 
| be applied to the purpose for which they 


were levied, and may not be diverted by 
Governor, (8. Dak. 


Interstate and For- | 


roduced silver, to pro- | 
vide for issuance of silver certificates in pay- | 


For relief of certain | 


In Status 
| utes affecting American Indians; Indian Af- 


fairs. 
| H.R. 9207. Carter of Wyo. To amend Act 
|of May 27, 1930, authorizing apprn. for recon- 
| struction and improvement of road on Shos- 
|hone Indian Reservation, Wyo.; Indian Af- 
| fairs. 
| Irrigation 
| Bills introduced: 

8. 3594. Oddie. To reduce construction 
charges on certain lands within Newlands ir- 
| teat on project, Nev.; Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation. 


Judiciary 
Changes in status: 
| H. R. 6456. To release city of Rockingham, 
|N. C., from obligation of providing at its own 
}expense place for hold 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 1 
Billa introduced: 
| H.R. 9199. Christopherson. To amend sec. 
106 of Act to codify, revise, and amend laws 
relating to judiciary; Judiciary. 


National Defense 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9204. McSwain (by request). To au- 
thorize Secy. of War to sell or cages of cer- 
tain surplus real estate of War pt.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Patriotic Observances 

Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 287. To proclaim Oct. 11 of each 
year General Pulaski’s memorial day. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 12, 1932. 


Pensions 
us: 
To confer to certain persons 
who served in Quartermaster Corps during 
War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or 
China relief expedition nefits of hospitali- 
zation and og of soldiers’ bonus. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 12, 1932. 


Changes in stat 
H. R. 4724 


Postal Service 

Changes in status. 
H. J. Res. 286. Authorizing issuance of 
special postage stamp in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 


H. R. 4594. To fix rate of postage on publi- 
cations mailed at post office of entry for de- 
livery at another post office within postal 
district in which headquarters or general 
business offices 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 12, 1932. 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9146. Lanham. Authorizing transfer 
of certain lands near Vallejo, Calif., from U. 
8. Housing Corporation to Navy Dept. for 
naval 

8. 3613. Brookhart. For purchase of do- 
mestic materials for use in Govt. construc- 
tion work in or near Canal Zone; Commerce. 

8. 3614. Brookhart. For employment of 
citizens of U. 8. 
Govt. construction work 
Zone; Commerce. 

8S. 3618. Jones. For erection of public building 
at Auburn, Wash.; Public uildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 3619. Jones. For erection of public 
building at Kent, Wash.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

5S. 3620. ublic 


in or near Canal 


Jones. For erection of 
‘and Grounds. 

| S. 3621, Jones. For erection of public 
| building at Renton, Wash.; Public Buildings 


S.| and Grounds. 


Rivers and Harbors 
n status: 
6184. For improvement of inland 
| waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort In- 
let, N. C. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 1932. 
} Veterans 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3591. McGill. To amend World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; Finance. 

H. R. 9138. Kahn. To authorize erection 
| of Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Calif., 
to be used for housing, care, and treatment 
of disabled women veterans only; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R 9140. Gasque. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 9141. Gasque. To amend 
| World War Veterans’ Act ,1924, as 


| World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Changes i 
H. R. 


sec. 19 of 
amended; 


sec. 19 of 
amended; 


‘Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress as follows: 


Feb. 11: 

8, 2278. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of War .to reduce the penalty of the bond of 
he Brazos River Harbor Navigation District, 
of Bragoria County, Tex., furnished as surety 
for its doing certain work on the improve- 
ment of Freeport Harbor, Tex. 

Feb. 12: 

H. R. 225. An act providing for payment of 
$25 to each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Min- 
jin the Treasury of the United States. 
| H. R, 6663. 
on the 
; to the 


ublic domain in Utah for addition 
Kull Valley Indian Reservation. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Feb. 12, 1932 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E 
| Bland, Charles 8. Fatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Frank W. Mondell, Washington, D. C., 
| and Daniel P. McDonald, New York City. 
| were admitted to practice. 

Customs 


United States v. Pande Cameron 
Dismissed upon stipula- 





| No. 3504. 
}Co. Currency value. 
tion. 
| No. 3454, Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. 
|v. United States. Flexible tariff. Sodium 
|nitrite. Argued by Honorable Marion De- 
| Vries, for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks, 
|and Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attor- 
| ney General, for the appellee. Appellant 
| rents until Feb. 17, and appellee until Feb. 
| 24 within which to file supplemental briefs. 
| No. 3568. California Fruit Wrapping Mills 
|¥. United States. 
|} Submitted on brief by appellant, and argued 
by Mr. Daniel P. McDonald, for appellee. 
No. 3473. Lioyd’s Subagent v. United States 
Salvaged merchandise. Argued by Mr. Jesse 
|P. Crawford. for appellant, and by Daniel P. 
| McDonald, for appellee. 


tor McNary, recessed at 1:35 p. m. to ! 


ing U. 8S. distr. court. | 
932. 


of publishers are located. | 


urposes; Public Buildings and Grounds. | 


on or in connection with | 


building at Puyallup, Wash.; Public Buildings | 


|nesota from the funds standing to their credit 


An act to reserve certain land | 


Fourdrinier wire screens. | 


E ual Population 


| Of Districts Said 
- ToBe Immaterial 


Mr. Justice De Young Files 
Dissent From Decision 
Holding Reapportionment 
Act Void in Illinois 


In his dissenting opinion to the ma- 
jority ruling of the Illinois Supreme 
Court holding the State Reapportion- 
ment Act invalid, Mr. Justice De- 
Young declares that in his opinion the 
enactment of the 1929 law by Congress 
relating to reapportionment of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
repealed the provisions of the 1911 
Act of Congress requiring that dis- 
tricts be contiguous and as nearly as 
possible equal in population. 

Contrary to the conclusion of the 
majority, it is stated in the dissenting 
opinion that provisions of the Illinots 
Constitution have no application to 
the matter. 

(The majority opinion, of the court, 
in the case of Moran et al. v. Bowley, 
etc., et al., was pudlished in the issue 
of Jan. 28. The dissenting opinion of 
Chief Justice Stone was published in 
the issue of Feb. 12.) The dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice DeYoung, an- 
nounced on Feb. 6, follows in full 
text: ° 


Mr. Justice DEYounG, also dissenting.— 
|The opinion of the majority declares that 
“an act to apportion the State of Illinois 
into 27 congressional districts, to provide 
| for the election of Representatives therein, 
and to repeal an act therein named, 
| sepreved July 2, 1931 (Laws of 1931, p. 
545) is void for two reasons, first because 
lit contravenes that provision of section 
3 of the act for the apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress among the 
several States under the thirteenth census, 
| approved Aug. 8, 1911 (37 U. S. Stat. at 
| Large, 13, chap. 5), which required con- 
gressional districts to be composed of com- 
pact and contiguous territory and to con- 
tain as nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants, and second, bée- 
cause it violates section 18 of article 2 
|of the State Constitution, which provides 
that all elections shall be free and equal. 

Neither of these reasons, it seems to 
me, is sound, because the Appointment 
Act of Congress; approved Aug. 8, 1911, 
is not in force and the State constitutional 


ject matter of the act of the General 
Assembly under review. 

The gee title of the Act approved 
Aug. 8, 1911, is “An Act for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States under the thir- 
teenth census.” (37 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
13, chap. 5). Section 3 of the Act, which 
is one of the bases of the opinion of the 
majority reads: 


Apportionment Act Quoted 


“That in each State entitled under this 
apportionment to more than one Repre- 
sentative, the Representatives to the Sixty- 
third and each subsequent Congress shall 
be elected by districts oa of a con- 
tiguous and compact territory and con- 
taining as nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants. The said districts 
shal: be equal to the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which such State may be en- 
titled in'Congress, no district electing more 
than one Representative.” 

The Apportionment Act, approved Aug. 
8, 1911, was superseded by an Act of the 
Seventy-first Congress, entitled “An Act to 
provide for the fifteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses and to nrovide for the 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress,” approved June 18, 1929. 

This Act omitted the provision of sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of Aug. 8, 1911, that 
Representatives in Congress should “be 
elected by districts composed of a contigu- 
ous and compact territory and containing 
as nearly as practicable an equal number 
of inhabitants.” 

Section 21 of the Act of June 18, 1929, 
provides that the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the fourteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses, approved March 3, 
1919, and all other laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act are hereby repeated.” 

The Act of Aug. 8, 1911, was limited by 
its title to an apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress “under the thir- 
teenth census.” The object of a statute 
is often limited by its title. Chief Justice 
Marshall, in United States v. Fisher, 2 
Cranch, 358, 385, said: 

“Where the mind labors to discover the 
design of the Legislature, it seizes every- 
thing from which aid can be derived; and 
in such a case, the title claims a degree of 
notice, and will have its due share of con- 
sideration.” 

The same rule was announced and ap- 

7 in a County v. Jefferson County, 

4 . 214. 








Provisions Considered 

The provision of section 3 of the act 
of Aug. 8, 1911, that representatives in 
Congress should be elected by districts 
composed of contiguous and compact ter- 
ritory, and contain as nearly as practica- 
ble an equal number of inhabitants was 
by the section itself expressly made ap- 
Dlicable only to elections held “under this 
eee 

oth the title to and the body of the 
act disclose in express terms that, by the 
passage of the act, no apectocmer: 
other than the one under the thirteenth 
census was in the contemplation of Con- 
gress. 

The thirteenth census was taken in the 
year 1910. and section 2 of article 1 of 
the Federal Constitution requires such an 
enumeration to be made every 10 years. 
Five Congresses meet during every such 
decennial period. The history, nature, 
purpose and language of the successive 
apportionment acts disclose a clear in-= 
tention on the part of Congress to have 
each act repeal its immediate predecessor. 

The Act of Aug. 8, 1911, was designed 
for a specific purpose and this purpose 
has been performed. Its provisions, 
limited by its langauge to the anpori:on- 
jment of the thirteenth census, have no 
force or application to an apportionment 
under the fifteenth census. Moreover, 
section 21 of the Act of June 18, 1929, 
contains a provision for the repeal of all 
“laws and parts of laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act.” Apart, how- 
}ever, from this express repeal, the life of 
the Act of Aug. 8, 1911, has expired. 

Section 4 of article 1 of the Federal 
Constitution provides that “the times, 
laces and manner of holding elections 
or Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
| thereof:: but the Congress may, at any 
|time, by law, make or alter such regula- 
| tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

Power of State Legislature 

| The power of the State Legislature to 
l|ereate and define districts for the election 
lof Representatives in Congress is con- 
|ferred by this section. When the Legis- 
lature exercises this power. it acts by 
virtue of & mandate from the people of 
|the United States and not of the State, 
|The Federal Constitution and the laws of 
the United States made in pursuance 
| thereof are the supreme law of the land 
and no provision of a State Constitution 
can prevail against them. 

In the absence of regulations by Cons. 
gress, the exercise of the power conferred 
upon State legisicture by section 4 of 
article 1 of the Federal Constitution is 
not. restricted by requiring the duty to be 

erformed in any particular manner. 

manating from a superior authority, the 
particular power is not limited by local 
constitutional provisions but is subject 
only to the paramount authority of Con- 
gress, at any time, by law, to “make or 
alter such regulations.” (Minnesota V. 
Holm, 238 N. W. 494). 

Section 18 of article 2 of our State con- 
stitution which requires the equality of 


|} (Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 





provision has no application to the sub-° 


f 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Rate Authority 
Upheld by Court 


- In New Mexico 


ity Charges Declared Not 
To Be Reviewable 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Feb. 12. 


Holding that an order of the State 
Corporation Commission determining 
existing utility rates are reasonable and 


dismissing a complaint against. them is| and steel industry. After the slight gain | 


not reviewable, the Supreme Court 
dismissed a petition of Hugo Seaberg 
against the Raton Public Service Co., al- 
leging discrimination. 


by 
ris- 
bus 


dividual discrimination practiced t 
utility company is not within the ju 
diction of the Commission. The sylla 
by the court follows in full text: 
Regulating Authority Not Decided 
x ether local electric light com- 
anies are subject to regulation by State 
orporation Commission as transmission 
companies, under N. M. Const., Article 
XI. section 7. not decided. 
2. A complaint setting up a_ contract 
with a utility company to furnish electric 
current at a certain rate, alleging a re- 


fusal of the company to perform, and | 


the payment of sums in excess under 
threat: of discontinuance of service, and 
praying reparation and specific perform- 
ance, states no grievance within the juris- 
diction of the State Corporation Com- 
mission. 

3. The rate-making and 
mission are legislative. 

4. Supreme Court’s review of rate-mak- 
ing and regulatory orders of State Cor- 

ration Commission is judicial, extend- 
Pn only to their reasonableness and law- 
fulness, and resulting only in enforce- 
ment or nonenforcement. 


Jurisdiction Is Clarified 


5. A Corporation Commission order de- 
termining that existing utility rates are 
reasonable and ismissing complaint 
against them is not reviewable by Su- 
preme Court. 

6. Redress of individual discrimination 
racticed by a utility company not within 
jurisdiction of Corporation Commission. 

7. Constitutional provision (Art. XI, sec. 
7) giving any party to hearing before 
State Corporation Commission right to 
removal of order, held not sufficient to 
overrule long established doctrine that 
Supreme Court’s powers on removal are 
judicial only. 


Power and Gas Tax 


\ Urged in Kentucky 


House’ Research 
Also Favors Budget Cuts 


Franxkrort, Ky., Feb. 12. 

Taxes on électricity, gas and malt, re- 
duction to 20 cents of the State tax on 
real estate, a 15 per cent reduction in all 


appropriations set out in the budget, and 
the carrying 7 Se State of its own in- 
surance have been recommended by the 
House Research Committee. 

Consolidation of the Motor Transporta- 
tion Department and the Railroad Com- 
mission, to effect a saving of $54,000 a 
year, also was approved by the Com- 
mittee. 

The report proposed a tax of one-fourth 
of 1 per cent per kilowatt hour on elec- 
tricity, estimated to produce $1,200,000 a 
year, and 2 cents a pound on malt and 
malt syrups, to produce $500,000 an- 
nually. 


Saving on Premiums Foreseen 


It was stated that a saving of insur- 
ance premiums ons to $240,000 a 
year could be made if the State would 
carry its own fire, tornado and other 
kinds of insurance. 

The report of the Research Committee, 
which has been approved by the Rules 
and Appropriations Committees, follows 


in full text: 
“We, the undersigned members of the 


House Research Committee, do hereby re- | 


spectfully report the result of our labors 
and recommend that bills be prepared 
taxing the following items: One-fourth 
of 1 per cent per kilowatt hour on electric 
current, which will produce annually rev- 
enue in the sum of $1,200,000; 2 cents on 
each one 1,000 cubic feet o 1 
roduce annually a revenue in the sum of 

00,000, and 2 cents a pound on malt, malt 


{ 


syrups, Which will produce annually rev-| 


enue in the amount of $500,000. 
“And we further recommend that the 


State tax on real estate be reduced to} 


20 cents on each $100 assessed valuation 
thereof and that a bill be introduced so 
fiting said tax. 


State Insurance Recommended 


“And we further recommend that the 
Cammonwealth of Kentucky carry its own 
fire, tornado and all kinds of insurance, 
thereby affecting a saving of $240,000 an- 
nually in premiums. 

“and we further recommend a flat re- 
duction of 15 per cent of all the appro- 
priations set out in the budget bill, thereby 
saving $2,839,595.40.” 

The House has passed a bill to au- 
thorize second, fourth, fifth and sixth 
Class cities to own and operate electric 
plants, permitting them to issue bonds 


to pay for the plants and pledge the, 


revenue from the 
of the bonds. Thir 
ilarily covered in another bill. 


lants for retirement 


Equality in Apportionment 
Declared to Be Immaterial 


(Continued from Page 4.) 
¢ciections has therefore no application to 
the act under review and affords no basis 
for the interposition of a court of equity 
to set it aside. 


The wisdom of requiring compactness 
of territory and substantial equality of 
population in the creation of districts for 
the election of Representatives in Congress 
is dwelt upon in the majority opinion. 
Whatever courts or judges may think of 
the propriety, advantage or even necessity 
of imposing these limitations, the question 
is one with which they are not concerned, 
because it is beyond the scope of their 
power or authority. The wisdom, pro- 
priety and expediency of a legistative act 
is exclusively a question for the law- 
making branch of the goverment to de- 
termine, and a court will not declare a 
statute invalid because in its judgment 
the measure may be unwise or detrimental 
to the best interests of the State. 

Constitutional limitations afford the 
only test by which the validity of a statute 
may be determined. The court's function 
is to decide the question of power, not of 
expediency, and a statute will not be de- 


clared void simply because, in the court’s | 


opinion, it is unwise. 

By declaring that the limitations of 
séction 3 of the act of August 8, 1811, are 
still in force and binding upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State, notwithstand- 
ing the act of June 18, 1929, the majority 
of the court, I am convinced, enters the 
domain of Federai legislation and supplies 
that which the Congress, in its wisdom, 
deliberately omitted. 

For the foregoing reasons, I respect- 
aly dissent from the opinion of the ma- 
ority and submit that the decree should 

reversed and the cause remanded to 
he circuit court with directions to dis- 
miss the bill for want of equity. 


regulatory | 
powers of the State Corporation Com- | 


Comnuittee | 


f gas, which will | 


class cities are sim=| 


“Survey of Current Business” issued 


| in the issue of Feb. 11. 
| cludes as follows: 
| 
Iron and Stee! Industry 
December, with a new low production 





that | record for the depression, closed a year of | hand declined in December, after the sud- 


drastically curtail operations in the iron 


has/|in November, production again declined | ally, are somewhat less than at this time 


| and for the 


ear averaged 37 per cent be- 
low 1930 a 


55 per cent below 1929. Ac- 


+ «y.| tivity in the industry expanded in Jan- | 
he court also held that redress of in-| yary, following the year-end curtailment, | tity on hand bein 
.2/ but so far the gain has been slight with|a year ago and 2 


| buying continuing on a restricted scale. 
| Employment in iron and steel manufactur- 
| ing in December declined by less than the 
' usual amount. 

| Pig-iron production dropped below 1,- 
| 000,000 tons in December, and the daily 
| output of 31,625 tons was the lowest since 
| the summer of 1921. Monthly output has 
| declined without interruption since April, 
| and last month was 11 per cent below the 
| preceding month and 41 = cent below the 
; same month of 1930, the latter being about 
| the same as the decline for the 12 months. 
| Furnaces in blast at the end of the year 
|numbered only 56, a net loss of 11 for 
| December, arid 13 fewer than the mini- 
mum of the 1921 depression. 

Steel-ingot production declined 21 per 
| cent below November, on a daily average 
basis. Operations during the month were 
; at the rate of 24 per cent of capaity, as 
| against 38 per cent in December, 1930. No 
| pronounce gain has occurred so far in 
| January with the operating rate for the 
| first three weeks the same as in December. 
| Total produ¢tion for the year 1931 was 
| about 36 per cent lower than in 1930. 
Notwithstanding the low operating rate 
| in December, the unfilled orders of the 
| United States Steel Corporation declined 

199,000 tons the ninth successive monthly 
| reduction. While part of the decrease was 
| probably due to year-end adjustments, it 
}is in contrast to the usual gain for the 
month. For the second successive year 
building and other construction took first 
rank as the leading steel consumer with 
18.5 per cent ofthe total, according to the 
Iron Age. The automotive industry con- 
sumed 16 per cent; the railroads, 13.5 per 
cent; containers, 9 per cent; and the agri- 
cultural industry and exports, about 4 per 
cent each. 

Exports of iron and steel again dropped 
in December, following the slight gain in 
the preceding month, and for the year were 
less than half as large in value as in 1930. 
Imports were also lower for the month, but 
for the year, as a whole, they were only 20 
per cent below the 1930 imports. Prices 
| continued to recede in December, and the 
composite iron and steel price was 15 per 
cent below the level of two years ago. 


Automobiles and Rubber 


Activity in the automobile industry ex- 
panded in December following the ex- 
tremely low operations of the preceding 


partially seasonal, since it has been the 
custom for many years of some manufac- 
turers to introduce new models early in 
January. This season the movement was 
more pronounced with many plants which 
had been idle coming into operation and 
others increasing output of an altered 
product. Production totals for the month 
were 22 per cent below December, 1930. 
Passenger-car units produced during De- 
cember increased slightly more than 100 





per cent over November, but remained 20) 


per cent below December, 1930. Truck 
production increased 20 per cent and the 
output of taxicabs recorded the highest 
total'for any month in 1931. The total 
Canadian production in December also 
increased approximately 100 per cent. The 
average monthly production of 199,000 au- 
tomobiles during 1931 was the lowest since 

1921, being 29 per cent under 1930 and 56 
per cent under 1929. 

December exports were greater than any 
month since July. Both passenger cars 
and trucks made wide gains over the ab- 
normally low figures for November. The 
;monthly averages of exports of passenger 
;cars and trucks during 1931 was lower 
than in 1930 by 46 per cent and 43 per 
cent, respectively. 

Based on reports from 23 States, R. L. 
Polk & Co. estimate the total December 
registrations of new passenger cars at 
76,700 units as compared with the No- 
vember registrations of 75,829. If the re- 
maining States show the same compara- 
tive results, this will mark the first 
monthly gain since April, 1931. 

Crude rubber imports during December 
| were by far the highest of the year and 
were 44 per cent over December, 1930, 
and 25 per cent over 1929. The average 
monthly 1931 imports of crude rubber, 
while exceeding those of 1930 by about 
3 per cent, were 11 per cent under the 
| 1929 imports. 

Production of pneumatic tires has de- 
creased month by month since May, the 
November production of 2,001,000 tires be- 
ing the lowest since July, 1923. Domestic 
shipments, however, rose slightly during 
November, and were somewhat above the 
same month in 1930, but under November, 
1929. Domestic shipments during Novem- 
ber recorded an increase after four months 
of successive declines. The gain was 
mostly seasonal and due to an increased 
demand by automobile manufacturers in 
preparation for new models. 


| 


Chemical Industries 


Business volume in general in the chemi- 
cal industry in December was less than 
{usual at this time of year, while prices 
remained fairly firm throughout the 
month. 

Employment in the industry, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board in- 
; dex. declined slightly more than season- 
ally, the general average levei for the year 
having been 15 per cent below that of 
1930 and 21 per cent under 1929. Pay rolls 
likewise declined in December to a new 
low point, with the average for 1931 about 


Power Utilities Accept 
South Carolina Regulation 


Co.tumaia, 8. C., Feb. 12. 
The five leading electric utilities specifi- 
cally mentioned in thewnrecent report of 
the Power Rate Investigating Commit- 
tee have agreed not to oppose the regu- 
latory act proposed by the Committee if 
certain minor amendments are made, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the Com- 
mittee Chairman, Tom B. Pearce. 
The companies are the Duke Power 
Co., Broad River Power Co., Southern Pub- 
| lic Utilities Co., South Carolina Power Co. 
and Carolina Power & Light Co. 


‘Kentucky Senate Passes 
Agents’ Qualification Bill 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 12. 


The bill (H. 9) to provide for the test- 
ing of qualifications of applicants for 
licenses as insurance agents has been 
passed by the Senate, 27 to 6, after being 
amended so as not to apply to agents 
|now licensed. Under the bill the powers 
|of the Insurance Commissioner are en- 
larged to authorize him to conduct exam- 
inations of coemennss. The bill will be 
|returned to the House for action on the 
Senate amendments. 

Burial associations would be required 
to pay the proceeds of their policies in 
cash under the provisions of another 
House bill passed by the Senate. 


| 


‘Some Improvement in Automobile Production: 


Is Shown in Survey for Month 


Decision of State Corpora- 


. ie s+} | @TEEL operations remained at low levels in December, according to the month! 
tion Commission on Util-| 5 8 y 


summary of the survey and the first section of the survey by industries were printed 
The second section appeared Feb. 12.) 


+ 
| 19 per cent less than in 1930, and 25 per 


month. The increase in production was| 


by the Department of Commerce. (A 


The survey con- 


} cent below the position in 1929. 
|. Stocks of chemical raw materials on 


jden increase in the corrected figure for | 
| November, to about the same level as in 
October. These stocks, which vary season- 


| for several years past. Stocks of manu- 
factured products are higher than usual 
at this time of year, the December quan- | 
7 per cent greater than 
per cent more than the 
| i925 for December in the years 1923- 
| Gum rosin receipts at three ports, which | 
}usually increase seasonally in Decem-| 
| ber, declined slightly, being 20 per cent 
less than in December, 1930. Wood rosin 
production, however, which usuatly de- 
|clines seasonally in December, this year 
increased slightly, production for "the 
| month being nevertheless 32 per cent 
} less than a year ago. 
| Gum _ turpentine receipts declined 
| somewhat more than seasonally in Decem- | 
ber, being about 28 per cent less than | 
receipts a year ago. Wood-turpentine 
production increased slightly to a point} 
jabout 40 per cent less than December 
production in 1930. Output for the year 
| was 34 per cent below production in 1930 | 
and 33 per cent under 2%29. | 
| Refined arsenic production increased 
| slightty in December, while stocks declined 
a small amount. Crude arsenic production, | 
| however, more than doubled as compared 
| with the month previous and was almost 
| double production of a year ago. At the 
| Same time stocks on hand rose almost the 
' amount of the increase in production. 
| Imports of potash salts in December 
| were the lowest in muny years, and were 
less than half of the imports of a year 
| 280. The average for the year was 43 
| per cent less than in 1930 and 39 per cent 
under the 1929 figure. Nitrate of soda 
{imports also reached & new low point in 
December, less than half of the volume in 
December, 1930. During the year as a/| 
| whole, imports were only 4 per cent ‘ess| 
| than in 1930, but 41 per cent less than in 


| Agriculture 
Recent estimates of cotton crops in the | 
|principal foreign producing nations indi- 
;cate that the 1931-32 season will run ap- 
| proximately 1,000,000 bales behind 1930-31. 
|A loss of 1,600,000 bales is anticipated for 
|India, China and Egypt, partly offset by 
;an increase of 600,000 bales in Russia, 
Brazil and Mexico. It is estimated that 
production in the United States will ex- 
| cecd last season's by 3,000,000 bales. 

Domescie cotton consumption in Decem- | 
ber was approximately 10,000 bales greater | 
than in December, 1930, despite a loss 
of 13,000 bales as compared to November, 
1931. Each month since June, 1931, do- | 
mestis mills have consumed more cotton | 
than in the corresponding month in 1930. 
|The total consumption for the first five | 
}months of the season, including Decem- 
ber, amounted to 2,196,000 bales. In the} 
| same period a year ago the consumption 
}was 2,010,000 bales, indicating a gain for 
| the current season of 9.3 per cent. | 
| During 1931 there was an increase of | 
4 per cent in the combined wool clip of 
the 10 countries producing four-fifths of 
the world wool. The greatest gains were 
made in the United States, Australia, and 
the Union of South Africa. Stocks of | 
wool were moderately heavy in the South- 
ern Hemisphere countries at the begin- 
ning of the present season, and these 
have been augmented in the past few 
months. The domestic wool market was 
seasonally inactive during December and 
the early part of January with prices at | 
Boston remaining firm. ustralian prices 
were slightly lower during December, but 
showed a strengthening tone in the open- 
~ sales of the new year. 

hipments of potatoes were extremely 
ugm during November and December. 
The combined carload movement for the 
two months totaled 27,000 cars compared 
with 32,000 cars a year ago. Some of the| 
loss, however, was absorbed by increased | 
movement by truck. In the early part of | 
December potato prices continued at the 


To Give Loans to 


| 


South Dakota Court Tells. 
Differences in State and) 


Federal Powers to Fur- | 
nish Aid to Needy 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States. State v. Beadle County, 53 S. D. 
609, 222 N. W. 583. Pursuant to the power 
in them vested, the sovereign people of 
South. Dakota by constitutional amend- 
ment have declared many things to be 
“public purposes” in this State which 
otherwise might well fail of being so con- 
sidered. 

There is, however, no constitutional de- 
claration that furnishing of feed or feed 
loans to individual stock raisers, is a public 
purpose, and in the absence of any specific 
constitutional declaration, the determina- 
tion of whether this is, in fact and law, a 

ublic purpose, is in the first instance 
or the legislature and ultimately for the 


courts. 
Defines ‘Public Purpose’ 

The phrase “public purpose” in this 
connection is doubtless impossible of pre- 
cise definition. Its content changes to 
some extent from time to time with the 
economic and social development of the 
community. A carefully reasoned con- 
sideration of the subject at considerable 
length yill be found in Cooley on Taxation, 
4th Ed., Secs. 174-222. It seems, however, 
the clear weight of authority that the aid- 
ing of individuals in their business enter- 
prises even in time of disaster and dis- 
tress (contradistinguished from _ public 
support of paupers) is not a public pur- 
pose. 

“The power to levy taxes is founded on 
the right, duty and responsibility to main- 
tain and administer all the governmental 
functions of the State, and to provide for 
the public welfare. To justify any exercise 
of the power requires that the expenditure 
which it is intended to meet shall be for 
some public service, or some object which 
concerns the public welfare. The promo- 
tion of the interests of individuals, either 
in respect of property or business, although 
it may result incidentally in the advance- 

ment of the public welfare, is, in its es- 
sential character, a private and not a public 
object. 

“However certain and great the resulting 
good to the general public, it does not, 
by reason of its comparative importance, 
cease to be incidental. The incidental ad- 
vantage to the public, or to the State, which 
results from the promotion of private inter- 
ests, and the prosperity of private enter- 
prises or business, does not justify their 
aid by the use of public money raised by 
taxation, or for which taxation may be- 
come necessary.”” Lowell v. City of Boston, 
111 Mass. 454, 15 Am. Rep. 39. 

a oe 

“For reasons unnecessary here to recount, 
in some portions of the State last season 
there was a total, and in others a partial 
failure of the crops It was generally 
understood that many farmers would come 
to this Spring's sowing with little or no 
seed, and with stock weakened fcr lack of 
grain. To make good this lack is the evi- 
dent purpose of the act, to provide grain 
for seed and feed. Its aim is not to fur- 
nish food to the hungry, clothing to the 
naked, or fuel to those suffering from cold. 

“It is not the helpless and, dependent, 
whose wants are alone sought to be re- 
lieved. If it were, the fact that many who 
are neither helpless or dependent might ob- 
tain assistance through its administration, 
would be no valid objection to the con- 
stitutionality of the law. It contemplates a 
class who have fields to till and stock to 
care for, and purposes to help them with 
seed for their fields and grain for their 
tock that be a May pursue with 

prospects of succes y 
avoeatinee, Pp ess their ordinary 

“It taxes the whole community to assist 
one class, and that not for the purpose of 
relieving actual want, but to assist them 
in their regular occupations. These people 
are engaged in the business of farming. 
This business can not be successfully car- 
ried on without seed, nor without stock 

strong enough to do the ordinary work. 
They are destitute of seed, and their stock 
require grain. Hence the tax upon the 
community The principle would be the 
same if their supply of grain was sufficient, 
but through the prevalence of the epizooty, 
or some other disease, their stock had all 


died. 
~ + + 

“Could & tax be sustained to purchase 
stock for their ordinary farm work? Or 
Again, suppose some prairie fire driven by a 
fearful wind sweeps through a county, con- 
suming its fences and farming tools; can a 
tax be sustained to Supply this loss, and 
enable the farmers to prosecute their la- 
bors? Nor need the inquiry be limited to a 





level of fhe preceding two months, but 
in the last week of the month and the | 
first. week in January there were some 
moderate advances. | 

The sale of internal revenue stamps in- 
dicates a continued decrease in total do- 
mestic tobacco consumption. Records of | 
sales from July to November show an al- 
tered consumption of the different prod- | 
ucts. Manufactured tobacco for chewing | 
and smoking increased 3 per cent, svhile 
cigars and cigarettes declined 12 per cent 
and 9 per cent, respectively. There was| 
also a decided shift from high-priced ci- | 
|gars to low-priced cigars and cheaper 
smoking products generally. | 

Exports of tobacco continue to reflect 
a decrease in foreign consumption. Un- 
usually large shipments of flue-cured to- | 
bacco to China raised the November ex- | 
port volume of this product slightly above 
the October total. | 


Textile Industry 


The usual year-end slowing down of | 
activity in the textile industry occurred | 
in December, 1931. Consumption of raw | 
cotton per working day averaged 15,981 | 
running bales, 8.7 per cent less than in! 
the paveotiog month, and the activity of | 
cotton spindles in place during December | 
averaged 79.3 per cent of capacity as com- | 
pared with 85.8 per cent in November and | 
of 75.9 per cent in December, 1930. 

Production of 300 classifications or con- 
structions of carded cotton cloth, repre- | 
senting a large proportion of the total | 
output of the industry, averaged 50,900,000 | 
vards per week in December. 12 per cent 
less than in November, 1931. ales of 
| these 300 classifications or constructions | 
during December were 80.4 per cent of | 
production and shipments were 93.4 per | 
cent. As compared with the same month | 
in 1930, production was 8.7 per cent} 
greater, sales were 12 per cent larger, and 
shipments were 5 per cent larger. The 
aggregate output for the year 1931 was 
a about 1 per cent less than in 1930; 
bath sales and shipments were larger than 
production. Stocks of cotton cloth in De- 
ces ber, 1931, were 20 per cent less than 
at the end of 1930, and more than one- | 
third smaller than at the end of 1929.) 
Although unfilled orders at the end of 
December, 1931, were 9.3 per cent smaller 
than at the end of the preceding month, 
‘they were 11.4 per cent larger than in 
December, 1930, and were equivalent to 
about six weeks’ production at the De- 
cember rate of output. Fairchild’s price 
index of cotton goods showed a further | 
decline, 2 per cent from November to) 
December. : 

Wool receipts at Boston increased 7.8 
per cent in December as compared with 
the preceding month, but were about one- 
{third smaller than during December, 1930. 
Bcston receipts of wool for the year 1931 
averaged 25,114,000 pounds per mouth, | 
which about equaled the monthly average 
|receipts in 1929. The price of territory. 
fine staple, scoured wool in Boston aver- 
aged 58 cents per pound in December, for 
the third successive month. Activity of 
woolen spinning spindles in December, 
1931, was 15 per cent less than in Novem- 
ber and that of worsted spindles 2 per 
cent less. Deliveries of raw silk to Amer- 
{van mills were 4.4 per cent smaller in 
December than in November and 12.6 per! 
cent less than in December, 1930. e- 
|ceipts by mills for the eer 1931 were, 


| however, slightly larger than in the pre- 


|" [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 





single class. Were the carpenters or shoe- 
makers, or any other industrial class, lo- 
cated in a separate quarter of a city, and 
their tools and stock in trade swept away 
by fire, could a tax be sustained to pur- 
chase new sé¢ts of tools and new stock in 
Soot to “news them to reprosecute their 

isiness and secure s 
aa ie support for themselves 

“No distinction in principle can be 
between these different suposed ante ee 
the case at bar. They all rest upon this 
proposition, that a, tax is laid upon the 
public to furnish to one class the means of 
carrying on its regular occupation * * * 
Grant that these parties are not now help- 
less and dependent; that they are not a 
public charge. Unless they are able to make 
and harvest a crop they may become go the 
ensuing Winter. Is it not the part of wis- 
dom to expend a little now to purchase seed 
and feed, rather than run the risk of hav- 
ing them become paupers hereafter? 

“Under the peculiar circumstances of this 
case, this argument is a strone one. We 
are not disposed to belittle the maanitude 
of the calamity, or make light of the hard- 
ships of those upon ‘hom it has principelly 
fallen. If we consulted simply our own feel- 
ings we should gladly approve of this. as of 
every effort to mitigate the severity of the 
blow. But, though ‘his calamity is great 
and though by reason thereof it may seem 
wise to appropriate out of the public funds 
a little now to guard against the risk of 
future want, yet the principle is dangerous 
and unsound.” State v. Osawkee Twp 14 
Kans. 418. 19 Am. Rep. 99 ‘ 

Other Au‘horities Cited 

In further. support of this view see 
Mackey v. Reeves. 42 S. D. 340, 175 N. Ww 
359; Deering & Co. v. Peterson, 75 Minn. 
118, 77 N. W. 568; Allen y. Inhabitants of 
Jay, 60 Me. 124, 11 Am. Rep. 185; Feldman 
& Co. v. Charleston, 23 8. C. 57; Patty v. 
Colgan, 97 Cal. 251, 31 Pac. 1132) 18 BR. 
A. 744; State of Ohio ex rel. Boyles, 75 Oh. 
St. 114, 78 N. E. 955, 7 L. R. A. (NS) 1196: 
Citizens Loan Ass'n. y. Topeka 20 Wall 
655, 22 L. Ed. 456. 

We are aware of a holding which 


a - 
pears to be the contrary in State vy. Nal. 


son County, 1 N. D. 88, 45 N. W. 33, 8 L. | 


R. A. 283, 26 A. S. R. 609. We i 

however, that the case is cnesesd tak 
to the better reason and to the weight of 
authority. In addition, it is bottomed ex- 
pressly and affirmatively on the precise 
language of Sez. 185, Constitution of North 


| Dakota ‘identical with the language for- 


merly contained in Art. 13. Sec. 1, Consti- 
tution of South Dakota) whieh lanuage 
has been entirely absent from the Con- 
stitution of this State ever since the 
amendment of Constitution South Dakota, 
Art. 13, Sec. 1, in November, 1918, pursuant 
to Ch. 163, Laws 1917. The case, there- 
fore, cannot be deemed an authority as 


| Our Constitution now stands. 


Upon all these considerations (and es- 
pecially by reason of our view upon the 
point last dealt with, which in itself is 
essentially decisive upon all the questions 
you propound) we have been forced to 
arrive at the ultimate conclusion and 
opinion hereinbefore set forth. 

Judge Roberts of this court, being ab- 
sent because of illness, has been unable tu 

articipate in the consideration of your 
nauiries. 

(Signed) Dwight Campbell, Presiding 
Judge; Samuel C. Polley, Frederick A. 


Warren, Herbert B. Rudolph, Judges of 
the Supreme Court. 


Latin American ‘Barter’ 
British Columbia is reported to have 


| proposed a “barter” agreement with Brazil 


for the exchange of farm products. 
partment of Commerce.) 


ITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Taxation by State Transfer of Power Holdings 
Described at Federal Inquiry 


(De- | izing 
| tax qpeteries warrants. 
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Operations in Steel Industry 
Continue in Reduced Volume 


Tue Unrrep States Dany 


Stockmen Invalid Testimony of Examiner on Transactions In-| 


volving Cumberland Company 


] 


Examiner, testified that the National 


the Insull group of public utilities, turned over its interest in Cumberland Power 
& Light Company to New England Finance & Investment Company which Na- 
tional organized shortly before the transfer. 

Transcript of this testimony, just made available, sets forth the transactions 


incident to the sale of the Cumberland co: 


was conducted by Robert E. Healy, chief counsel. 


by James L. Moore, counsel. 
follow: 


Excerpts f 


Q. We come now to page 139 of your re- 
port, section 9, entitled “Companies sold to 
subsidiary and affiliated holding companies.” 
I understand the companies dealt with in this 
section of your report are companies other 
than those dealt with in the sections that 
preceded this section. Is that corect? 

Q. The first company that you tell us about 
in this section is Cumberland County Power 
and Light Company. This was &@ company 
in which National Electric Power Company 
at its organization in 1925 acquired an in- 
terest. is it not? A. Yes. 

Q. From whom and when did it acquire 
this interest? 

A. It acquired it from Albert Emanuel Com- 
pany and A. C. Allyn & Company in 1925. 

Q. It acquired 29,225 shares of Cumberland 
County Power and Light Company stock out 
of 30,000 shares, did it not? A. Yes. 

Q. It acquired these shares from Albert 
~~ Company and A. C. Allyn Co,? 

es, 

Q. It acquired 11,740 shares at a later time, 
did it not A. Yes. 

Q. On March 31, 1928, how many shares of 
this company did National hold and at what 
ledger value? 

A. 40,965 shares which carried a ledger value 
of $6,429,789.26. 

Q. What disposition did National 
Power Company make of those 
March 31, 1928? 

A. It sold them to New England Finance 
and Investment Company for 40,965 shares 
of the latter's common stock, which National 
Electric Power Company placed on its books 
at the same valuation, namely, $6,429,789.26. 

Q. What business did Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company carry on? 

A. Electric street car service in the City 
of Portland, Me., and its environs; manufac- 
tured gas in Biddeford and Saco, Me.; elec- 
tric service in a territory situated in the 
southwestern part of the State of Maine and 


Electric 
shares on 


bordering the Atlantic Ocean from Portiand |} 
to York Village comprising the greater part) 


of Cumberland and York counties. 
Q. What were the consolidated gross earn- 
ings of Cumberland County Power & Light 
Company and its subsidiaries during 1929? 
A. $4,720,285.23. 

ey 


Q. What was the amount of net 
after meeting operating expenses, 
tion and taxes? A. $1,612,691.64. 

Q. What was the stated amount of fixed 
capital on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. $17,513,766.23, against which there were 
retirement reserves amounting to $1,481,197.65. 

Q. What do you show by the tabular state- 
ment at page 141 of your report? 

A. It is designed to show the number of 
shares of capital stock of Cumberland County 
Power and Light Company owned by National 
Electric Power Company just preyjous to their 
sale on March 31, 1928, togethér with the 
| sources from which they were obteined, the 
amounts of consideration given for them, the 
other expenses pertaining to acquisition and 
| the total recorded cost of the shares. 

Q@. What was the total purchase 
all of the shares? A. $5,689,546.86. 

Q. I notice that a large portion of this 
urchase price was paid in bonds and pre- 
erred stock of National Electric Power Com- 
any. Were those securities counted at their 
ace or par value in arriving at the total 
purchase price you have given? 

A. The ledger costs shown on page 141 in- 
elude only the proceeds of the bonds, $3,388,000 
face amount of which were issued at 88. 
It includes $1,500,000 par value of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at par; also the 
ledger cost of 4,991 shares of Cumberland 
County Power and Light Company stock that 
were acquired from A. C. Allyn & Company 
under contract of Feb. 11,.1926, in exchange 
for 5,600 shares of National Electric Power 
Company 7 er cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $3,500 in cash, has been extended, 
not at the company's recorded cost of $563,500, 
but at $499,100. 

The latter is the amount at which National 
Electric Power Company had the right to sub- 
scribe for these 4,991 shares. The difference 


income 
deprecia- 


price of 


on page 
$560,000 of 7 per cent preferred, stock and 
$3,500 is shown as commission to A. C. Allyn 
& Company. 

> ©} 


Q. What does the tabular statement on 
page 143 of your report show concerning the 
| total amount of expense, commissions and 
| discounts that were charged to the book value 
| of the investment in the Cumberland County 
Power and Light Company stock? 

A, It shows a total of $740,242.40. 

Q. What portion of that total consisted of 
|} discount and expense on National Electric 
Power Company securities that was capitalized 
| as the recorded cost of this stock? 
| A, $581,189.22, including the $50,000 that is 
shown as commission on the sale of $560,000 
| worth of 7 per cent preferred stock to A. C. 
Allyn & Company. 
|}. @. What_was the cost of that stock to 
; National Electric Power Company, exclusive 
| of such capitalized discounts? A. $5,848,600.04. 

Q. Was there included in the total ex- 
penses and other charges charged against 
National's investment in this stock the sum 
of $40,000 paid T. A. O'Hara as commission? 
A. Yes. 

Q. It seems to be the same man who got 
& commission in connection with the Penn 
Central Light and Power Company? A. 
think he is. 

@. The same text at page 143 shows that 
® commission of $62,614.85 was paid to one 
F. O. March. Dg you know who Mr. March 
was? A. No. 

> > 


Q. Was he an Officer of any of the compani¢cs 
in the National Electric Power group? 

A. I couldn't say. I don't think so. 

@. Mr. O'Hara's connection with the com- 
pany has already been sufficiently told. Some- 
one representing the company has told us 
|; thet Mr. March was a_ broker Now, Mr 
Hughes, you have said March 31, 1928, the 
National Electric Power Company sold the 
stock of the Cumberland Power and Light 
Company to New England Finance & Invest- 
|; ment Company. What was the last-named 
| company? 
| _ A New England Finance & Investment 
Company had been organized by National 
Electric Power Company shortly prior to that 
transaction It has an authorized capital 
stock consisting of 50,000 shares without per 
value. National Electric Power Comnmany re- 
ceived 43,935 of these shares in payment for 
the stock of the Cumberland County Power 
& Light Company 

Q. What is the purpose of the computa- 
tion that appears at the top of page 145 of 
your report? 
| A It compares the ledger value to National 


| 
| 
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Seller of Partnership Held 
Entitled to Join Competitor 


| 


{Continued from Page 4.} 
thereafter wrongfully induced old cus- 
tomers to leave the partnership, it was 
a wrong against the partnership and not 
{against the individual vendees oi her 
interest. 

It is true, that, after the trial was con- 
|cluded, defendants made a motion for 
leave to file an amended proposed answer 
containing the same counterclaim, but 
|showing that defendant corporation has 
|}succeeded to the property business and 
good will of the partnership. However, 
it was wholly for the trial court to deter- 
mine whether at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings there should be an amended 
pleading. 

The dismissal of the counterclaim was 
without prejudice; and if defendants in 
fact have a counterclaim it ought to be 
more clearly and definitely alleged than 
in the proposed answer. There was no 
abuse of judicial discretion under the 
circumsance disclosed in the refusal to al- 
low the proposed preacng. 

rmed. 


The order is a 
Illinois Permits Insurers 
To Buy Tax Warrants 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 12. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson has signed 
the bills (H. 66, 67 and 68) of the first 
special session of the Legislature, author- 
insurance companies to invest in 


é 


N TESTIMONY Feb. 2 before the Federal Trade Commisison, Aaron J. Hughes, 


A. Yes. | 


INSURANCE 


Electric Power Company, a member of - 


mpany. Examination for the Commission 


SUPERVISION 


Insurance Agents - 


In Maine Warned 
On Trade Ethies 


‘State Commission Acts to 


Stop ‘Unfair Attacks’ on 
Financial Standing of Life 
Companies 





The utilities were represented 
rom Mr, Hughes’ testimony on that day 


Electric Power Company of that Company's 
holdings in the stock of Cumberland County 
| Power & Light Company with the book value 
of the same stock as shown on the books of 
Cumberland County Power & Light Company 
on March 31, 1925, and on March 31, 1928. 

Q. Please summarize the comparison. 

A. On March 31, 1925, the ledger value of 
the stock then held by National Electric Power 
Company was $5,274.148.55 on the books of 
that company, but only $3,038,943.10, inclusive 
of surplus, on the books of Cumberland 
County Power & Light Company. On March 
31, 1928. the two values were $6,429,789.26 
and $4,642,906.35 respectively. 


++ + 


Q. You testified that National Electric 

Power Company received 40,965 shares of 
New England Finance and Investment Com- 
| pany in payment for the stock of Cumber- 
| land County Light & Power Company, and 
that it has set the acquired stock up on its 
|} own books at the valuation at which the 
|} Cumberland County Power & Light stock had 
| been carried, namely, $6,429.789.26. What dis- 
position did Netional Electric Power Company 
} make of the stock of New England Finance 
& Investment Company? 

A. Pursuant to an agreement dated April 
27, 1928, it sold that stock to its subsidiary, 
|New England Public Service Company, for 
7,780,000, plus an adjustment of $342.17. 
| Q. How much profit did National Electric 
| Power Company count on the turn-over of 
the Finance Company's stock to New England 
Public Service Company? 

A. $1,355,456.11, 
between the sales 


price and $6,434,886.06, 


Electric Power Company was 
transfer. 

Q. This transfer to the New England Pub- 
lic Service Company was made under a con- 
tract dated April 27, 1928, was it not? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that contract se 
|4 within Commission's Exhibit No. 5012? A. 

Q. Under the terms of the same contract 


| Yes. 





from New England Public Service Company 
82,000 shares of New England Public Serv- 
ice Company stock? A. Yes. 

> = >} 


How much of the profit accounted by 
Electric Power Company on _ the 


Q. 
National 


turnover of the finance company's stock to 


the New England Public Service Company 
could be said to be represented by increase 


}in the surplus of Cumberland County Power | 


& Light Company between the date of acqui- 
|} sition, March 31, 1925, and the date of sale, 
March 31, 1928? A. $501,613.25. 

Q. Did National Electric Power Company 
} acquire any other securities at 
| transferring the stock of the Finance & In- 
vestment Company to New 
Service Company? 
| A. Yes; it acquired 82,000 
England Public 
| stock for $4,100,000 
| @. Did National Electric Power Company 
; receive dividends on the stock of Cumberland 
| County Power & Light Company? 

A. Yes. During 1925 to 1928, inclusive, it 
| Teceived a total of $1,079,374 of such divi- 
;}dends. Cumberland County Power & Light 
Company’s earnings on its common stock 
during 1927 amounted to $13.56 per share. 

Publication of enneeate from tran- 
script of con will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 15. 


West Virginia Réjects 
Raise in Auto Policies 


|Companies Are to Be Required 


between $499,100 and $563,500—$60,900 is shown | 
143 of the exhibit as discount on) 


To Justify Higher Rates 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 12. 
The Deputy State Insurance Commis- 


which was the difference | 
which was the valuation at which National | 


carrying the) 
Finance Company's stock at the date of the) 


roduced in Appendix | 


{did National Electric Power Company acquire | 


the time of 
England Public 


shares of New 
Service Company's common 


Avucusta, Me., Feb. 12. 
|. Measures to stop unfair attacks upon 
life insurance companies licensed in Maine 
|are being undertaken by the State Insur- 
{ance Commissioner, Wilbur D. Spencer. 
While admitting his inability to control 
{persons not associated with insurance 
| companies, Mr. Spencer has issued a let- 
| ter to all life companies, ae that 
; agents must discontinue the practice of 
circulating or quoting unofficial articles 
relating to the conduct or financial stand- 
ing of any insurance carrier licensed in 
'the State. Mr. Spencer’s letter follows in 
| full text: 


| Attacks on Companies Cited 


| On several occasions it has called to the 
jattention of the Insurance Department 
| that life insurance companies, licensed in 
, this State, have been attacked by irre- 
| sponsible persons. What may be the ob- 
| ject of such attacks, usually scurrilous, 

published irregularly and __ distributed 

gratuitously, would not be difficult to de- 
| termine. 

In most instances the real reason may 
|be attributed to a desire for personal 
aggrandizement on the part of the would- 
be critic. It is, however, a well established 
axiom that no one can advance his own 
interests by unjust assaults upon great 
public or private institutions. 

It is regrettable that the publig, and 
}especially the agents and representatives 
of reputable life insurance companies, 
should countenance such propaganda. or 
attempt to use it in competition. The 
management of any life insurance com- 
Ex may be, and many life companies 
ave been, critcized unfairly, due to gen- 
eral ignorance of the highly specialized 
|nature of their business, and a prevailing 
tendency on the part of the public, to 
accept misleading statements as facts. 


Warns Insurance Agents 


While this Department does not have 
| control of persons not associated with in- 
surance ye gees it does insist that 
agents of all licensed companies must dis- 
continue the practice of circulating or 
quoting unofficial articles relating to the 
conduct or financial standing of any in- 
surance carrier licensed in this State. By 
“unofficial articles” the Department means 
those not emanating from supervisory or 
authoritative sources. 

The main reason for this Department's 
attitude in such matters is that such un- 
| founded criticism of any company abridges 
| its constitutional right to transact busi- 
| ness without private interference or libel- 
| Ousecomment, and in its own legitimate 
way, and that, above all else, it destroys 
confidence in insurance generally and 
prejudices the development of that pro- 
cection now known to be essential in every 





hgme. 

This letter is issued as a warning to 
all agents of companies licensed in this 
State, that such unethical competitive 
methods can not be tolerated by the De- 
partment. 


| NEW BOOKS 


| Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied ily by the Library 

of Congress. iction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


|sioner, W. E, White, Feb. 11, sent a tele- | 


| gram to the National Bureau of Casualty 
jand Surety Underwriters notifying 
{bureau that his department has refused 
to accept the 10 per cent increase in rates 
;}on automobile insurance policies which 


all of the companies affiliated with the, 


bureau had scheduled to go into effect in 
West Virginia on March 1. . 

Before the increase can be put into 
effect, it will be necessary for representa- 
tives of the companies to appear before 


him and show cause why the increase is | 


justified, he wrote. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in refusing 
to accept the prongesd new rate, notified 
the bureau that it’ figures on the loss 
ratio in West Virginia did not agree with 
figures which had been compiled by the 
State. 

Protests against the 
made Feb. 11 at the New York offices of 


the bureau by a group of West Virginia | 


insurance men, according to Mr. White. 


A notice that the increased rate would | 
o into effect was made by the bureau in | 


anuary. The bureau at that time also 


gave notice that the merit rating system | 


alsc would be abolished. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of nostage from the Inquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 


in ordering, full title, and not the card | 


numbers. should be given. 


Weather Review—Vol. 59, No 
1931 Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year 
(Agi. 9-980) 
alr Comerce Regulations, Effective as Amepded 
Jan. 1, 1932—Aeronautics Bull. No. 7, ro- 
nautics Branch, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Apply at Dept. (31-26815) 
Coffee Industry in Colombia—T. P. 8. No. 127, 
Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. Dept. Commerce. Price, 15 cents 
31-28722 
Prices for Cal. Yr. 1930— 
o. 37, U. 8. Dept. of Agric. 
(Agr. 31-110) 
Grants Avall- 
and Universities-— 
of Educ., U. 8. 
30 cents 
E32-88 
Trade Comm. Decisions, May 5, 1930, to 
23, 1931—Vol. 14. Price, §2.25 
(20-26411) 


11, 
of 


Monthly 
Nov.., 
Agric 


8. 0 
Stumpage and Lo 
Statistical Bull. 
Price, 15 cents. 
Scholarships and Fellowships, 
able in U. S. Colleges 
Bull., 1931, No. 15, Office 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 


Fedl. 
Mar 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ark.—50th Ins. Dept. Rept. for 1931 (busi- 
ness of cal. yr. 1930). Little Rock, 1931. 
Wis.—Dividend Deduction Bock for Assess- 
ment of 1930 Incomes, issued by Tax Comm. 

Madison, 1930. 

Senate Manual, Rules of Senate, and joint 
rules, with extracts from Jefferson's Manual, 
Precedents of Senate, and Notes, 1931. Madi- 
son, 1931. 

Ohio—Official Roster, Fed., State, County Offi- 
cers and Dept. information, 1931, comp. by 
Clarence J. Brown, Secy. of State. Colum- 
bus, 1931. 

Nev.—Bienn. Rept. of Fish and Game Comm., 
cal. yrs. 1929 and 1930. Carson City, 1931. 

Fish and Game Laws, 1931-1932, comp. and 
issued by Fish and Game Comm. Carson 
City, 1931. 

Calif—Ann. Rept., Bd. of Medical Examiners, 
cal. yr. 1930, Dept. of Professional and Vo- 
cational Stendards. Sacramento, 1931. 

N. ¥.—13th Ann. Rept. of Div. of State Police, 
cal. yr. 1930—Legisl. Doc. (1931) No. 
Albany, 1931. 


Fla.—Rept. of Ins. Branch of Treasury Dept.. | 


f. yr. ended June 30, 1931, also entries from 
Jan. 1, to Je. 30, 1931, incl. Tallahassee, 
1931. 


the | 


new rates were | 


105. | 


Kevin, Robt. 0. Wisdom of Amen-em-apt 
and its possible dependence upon Hebrew 
book of Proverbs. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ, 

| of Pa., 1931.) p. 115-157. Phil., 1931. 

| 31-33990 

Krumbine, Miles H. Ways of believing. (Liv- 
ing issues in religion.) 156 p. N. ¥., Harper, 
1931. 31-33878 

Lambeth conference, 1930 Encyclical letter 
from bishops, with resolutions and reports. 
200 p. Lond., Soc. for promoting Christian 
knowledge. 1930. 31-29079 

Laufer, Berthold. Domestication of cormor- 
ant in China and Japan. I[llus. (Field mu- 
seum of natural history. Pub. 300. Anthrop, 
series. vol. xvill, no. 3.) p. 201-262. Chi- 
cago, 1921. 31-33981 

| Lee, Frank H., ed. Folk tales of all nations. 

| 947 p. Lond., Harrap, 1931. 980 

| Linde air products co» The purox manual; 
instructions for welding and cutting by oxy- 
acetylene process. 8d ed. 150 p., illus. t. 
Y., Linde air products co., 1931. 31-34115 

McKechnie, Samuel. Popular entertainments 
through ages. 240 p., plates. Lond., 8. 

1931. 31-33977 
| Meyers, John C. Wrestling, from antiquity to 
date. 130 p., illus. St, Louis, The author, 

1931. 5 31-33973 

| Moyer, Elgin S. Missions in Church of breth- 
ren; development and effect upon denom- 
ination. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale univ., 1929.) 
301 p. Elgin, Ill, Brethren publ. house, 
1931. 31-33905 

| Nichols, Elisabeth. Consistency of Carlyle’s 
itoeery criticism. 40 p. Cambridge, Eng., 
Prtd. for author, with sanction of Boston 

univ., at Cambridge univ. press, 1931. 

31-33989 

ysiology. 


Peirce, Geo, J. Experimental plant ph 
. N. Y., Holt, 1931, 31-34124 
Petson, Fred G. General physics for home 
economic students. 298 p., illus. N. * 
Wiley, 1931. 31-34129 
| Pictorial review standard cook book. Special 
1931 ed. Methods of preparing and cooking 
over 1,000 appetizing dishes. 463 p., illus. 
N. Y., Pictorial review co., 1931. 31-34117 
Randall, Edward C. An hour in the after life. 
42 p. Buffalo, Psychic book shop, 1931. 
31-33993 
Roberts, James B. The banns of marriage; 
historical synopsis and commentary. (Thesis 
(J. C. D.)—Catholic univ. of Amer., 1931.) 
140 p. Wash. D. C., Catholic univ. of 
America, 1931. 31-34136 
Roper, Willet C. Problem of pricing in a 
socialist state 71 Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard univ. yu. , 31-34139 
Russell, Bertrand R., Conquest of 
happiness, 249 p. N. Y¥., Book league of 
America, 1930. - 
Smith, Henry A. Lyric religion; romance of 
immortal hymns. 517 p., plates. WN. Y¥., 
Century, 1931. 31-28493 
Thorne, Harold. official sys- 
tem. 64 p N. Y., Dutton, 1931. 31-33976 
Timmons, Benjamin F. Personnel practices 
amon’ Ohio industries. (Ohio state univ., 
Columbus. Bur. of business research mono- 
graphs. no. 18.) 136 p. Columbus, Ohio 
state univ. press, 1931. 31-34134 
Wangner, Mrs. Ellen J. (Diffin). Amer. home 
book of outdoors. ‘Amer. home library.) 
156 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1931. 31-34120 
Wells, Rosalie. Covered bridges in America, 
135 p., illus. N. ¥., W. BE. Rudge, 1931. 
31-34118 
Whitman, Roger B. Amer. home book of 
heating. plumbing and wiring, illus. (Amer, 
home library.) 151 p. N. Y¥., Doubleday, 1931, 
31-34121 
Wilson, Mrs. Carol (Green). Chinatown life 
adventures of Donaldina Cameron. 263 Bi 
plates. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stanford univ. 
ress, 1931. 31-34132 
Winkelman, Barnie F. Modern chess, introe 
duction to art of chess as played by modern 
chess master. 233 v., illus. Phil., Moral 
1931, 31-33074 
Younger, Frank B. 
air—fire—water 


Culbertson vs, 


Our common elements, 

(Exploratory science ser.) 
210 p., lus. Appleton, Wis., C. C. Nelson 
publ. co., 1931. 


Ahrendt, Edward H. Healing for all. 
Anderson, Ind. Warner press, 1931. 
31-34228 
Auerbach, Joseph S. De Lancey Nicoll, an 
appreciation. 125 p. N. Y., marpe, 


Bell, Eric E. The queen of the sciences. 
(Century of progress ser.) 138 p. Baltimore, 
Williams & Wilkins and the Centu of 
progress exposition, 1931. 3i- 

Boyden, Mrs, Elizabeth C. _ Forty -han 
illustrating Culbertson standard system 
contract bridge, by .. . and Mrs. Prescott 
Werren. 216 p. N. Y., The Brides ae 


i 1931. 





RAILROADS . 


Extra-fare Trains 
Held Justified for 


Superior Service 


Charges Levied by Carriers 
Sustained in Proposed 
Report of Examiners to 
Commerce Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

an even greater proportion of those serv- 
ices if the comparison is restricted to 
the Pennsylvania and Central. A similar 
situation exists with respect to the through 
service between New York and the eight 
other time points as to which there are 
on an average 25 through services daily, 
two-thirds of which are also subject to 
extra fares. ; 

“As heretofore stated, one of the prin- 
ciple reasons advanced by respondents in 
support of charging extra fares is that 
passengers are afforded a more comfort- 
able journey where such fares are charged. 
While there is merit in this contention 
where a through journey is completed on 
a single train, it loses force in instances 
where a transfer en route from one train 
to another is required, in some instances 
such transfer requiring long waits and a 
change of cars at inconvenient hours. 

“The evidence of record indicates that 
the public interest will not be adversely 
or unreasonably affected by the mainte- 
nance of extra fares between points where 
now applicable if reasonably adequate 
service without extra fare is available. 

“Two important basic principles should 
serve as a guide in the establishment and 
maintenance of all extra fare service and 
the determination of the extent to which 
extra fares may lawfully be charged. The 
first is that to justify an extra fare in 
addition to the basic passenger and Pull- 
man fares and surcharges the service upon 
which it is based must be definitely su- 
perior to that which is generally fur- 
nished. 

“The second is that services to which 
extra fares apply are justified only as 
supplementary or alternative services, and 
under no circumstances, should consti- 
tute the major portion of the available 
services. Both of these principles were 
apparently observed when the New York- 
Chicago extra fare service was first es- 
tablished and are now observed generally 
in connection with the service afforded 
by the 11 feature trains above mentioned. 


Alternative Service Provided 


These trains, which constitute a small | 


percentage of all through service between 
points where operated, there being gen- 
erally but one each way daily, are of a 
de luxe character; are operated upon fast 
scheduies, and the nonextra fare service, 
which is not only ample in amount but of 
a high grade character, is provided within 
brief intervals before and after the de- 
parture of the extra fare trains. As a 
result, alternative through service with- 
out extra fare is available to the public 
at equally convenient hours. 

“As a portion of the traveling public de- 
sires extra-fare service which affords un- 
usual and outstanding features not es- 
sential to reasonably prompt and com- 
fortable transportation, the carriers should 
have the opportunity to furnish it. Such 
service, however, should not displace the 
aaa service or hamper the normal de- 
velopment of the service as the needs of 
the public may require. 

“The Commission should find that the 
charging of extra fares for combination 
service, i. e., service which requires trans- 
fer en route, is not justified. 


Prejudicial Practices Not Found 


“The Commission should further find 
that the practice of charging extra fares 
for through service, i. e,, service wich does 
not require transfer en route, is unrea- 
sonable except when a definitely superior 
service, namely, such a service as is not 

enerally furnished at the regular fare, 
S provided, and when the number of 
such extra fare services does not exceed 
33-1/3 per cent of the total number of 
through services on trains carrying equip- 
ment of the standard generally in use and 
operated upon reasonably fast schedules 
at equally convenient hours over the same 
routes between the same points. 

“The record does not afford a basis 
for a finding that the lower measure of 
extra fares to and from St. Louis, Mo., 
than obtains to and from Chicago, IIl., 
or the failure to maintain extra fares 
to and from Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more, Md., while maintaining such fares 
to and from Newark, N. J., results in 
undue prejudice or undue preference. 

“While the proposed finaing does not 
specifically condemn the 28-hour “stand- 
uv. time basis” employed by the eastern 
lines in fixing extra fares between New 
York and Chicago, this basis is admit- 
tedly arbitrary, of somewhat ancient 
vintage, and not in keeping with the 
— average running time of trains 

tween these cities, two-thirds of which 
trains have schedules of less than 28 hours 
and over one-half of which have sched- 
ules of less than 25 hours. 


Would Not Curtail Revenue 


“The Baltimore and Ohio, which has 
“the greatest mileage between New York 
and Chicago, 1,014 miles, or 105 miles 
longer than that of the Pennsylvania, 909 
1 :iles, operates trains between these cities 
in less than 25 hours, the average rate 
of speed of these trains being about 40 
miles per hour, compared with 36 miles 

er hour, the average rate of speed of 

S-hour trains of the Pennsylvania. 

“Extra fare revenue for service between 
New York and points in central territory 
is derived principally for service on trains 
having the fastest schedules. For exam- 
ple, while the Central maintains 30 extra 
fare services, 92 per cent of its extra fare 
revenue is from fares on four of its fastest 
trains. 

“It would, therefore, appear that while 
the proposed finding would have the ef- 


fect of materially curtailing the number | 


of extra fare services between New York 
and points in central territory, it would 
not seriously affect the extra fare reve- 
nue, as the respondents under this finding 
could and undoubtedly would continue to 
pperate their fastest trains as extra fare 
rains.” 


Louisiana to Raise Rates 
On Carload Lots March 1 


Baton, Rovuce, La., Feb, 12. 
The Public Service Commission has au- 
thorized the railroads in Louisiana to 
make effective on March 1 increased 
freight rates on carload shipments to 
correspond in part with increases per- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misson. _ 
Exceptions were made as to sand and 
gravel. Sugar cane, bagasse, fresh vegeta- 
les, cottonseed cake, meal and bran, 
pulpwood, sweet potatoes, raw and refined 
Sugars and syrup and molasses, cabbage, 


onions, fertilizer and fertilizer materials. | 


The State Commission declined to au- 
thorize any increases in less-than-carload 


rail rates because it would “have a most | 


adverse effect on the revenue of the car- 
riers. Even with normal rates, experience 
has shown a heavy drift of this tonnage 
to other transportation agencies, and to 
further advance these rates would, in our 
judgment, only aggravate the situation 


and bring about still further diversion of | 


this traffic from the rail lines.” 


Aerial Beacon Lights 


About 2,200 aeronautical beacon lights to 
guide aviators at night are in operation 
now in the United States. More than 2,000 
of them have been established and are 
maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Repeal of Rail 


Mr. Lewis Says I. C. C. 


unwarranted burden. These certainly 
were the reasons for the demand for val- 
uation which caught the public eye and 


which generally come to mind when val- 
uation is mentioned. 





popular movement for valuation, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission began to 
assert that valuation of the carriers which 
were under its regulation was vitally nec- 
essary. This demand by the Commission 
for valuation as a working tool and as a 
defensive weapon in litigation goes back, 
in fact, to 1888. But it did not begin to 
take concrete form and to be pressed by 
the Commission until the year 1903. 
There was a full 10 years of demand by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 


valuation before the Valuation Act was} 


enacted. It said emphatically through 
those 10 years that it needed value. 


Decision. Rendered 


By Supreme Court Cited 


“Without straying too far into collateral 
history I simply wish to call attention to 
the fact that in 1898 the United States 
Supreme Court in rendering its decision 
in the famous case of Smyth v. Ames, 
169 U. S. 466, declared that ‘the basis of 
all calculations as to the reasonableness 
of rates’ must be the fair value of the 
property employed in the public service. 
I have not seen the court getting away 
from that decision. 

“If, therefore, valuation was to be the 
basis of all calculations as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates or if it was to con- 
stitute the underlying measure of the 
amount of profit which the carriers were 
entitled to exact for their services it be- 
came fairly evident that any government 
tribunal set up for regulatory purposes 
;would be seriously handicapped unless 
this measuring rod was in its possession. 

“The Commission under. the Act of 
1920 is charged with regulation of a vast 
amount of property, its value _ totaling 
many billions of dollars, and whose proper 
functioning, financing, and general con- 
duct is absolutely vital to the welfare of 
this country. Should such duty be im- 
posed without the body responsible for its 
administration being afforded an author- 
itative current inventory of the assets of 
the corporations and their value that are 
subject to its various powers of regula- 
tion? 

“Colonel Thom’s substitute section 19a 
is very concise. It reads as follows: 

“*The Commission shall carefully pre- 
serve in its archives all documents and 
papers connected with work so far done 
by it under said section and shall here- 
after keep itself informed of all new con- 
struction, extensions, improvements, ad- 
ditions, betterments, and retirements and 
of all changes in investment therein.’ 


Mandatory Provisions 


Of Statute Considered 


“The act which the proposal would re- 
peal, constitutes a mandate to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate, ascertain, and report the value of 
all the property owned or used by every 
common carrier subject to the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

“It also provides that, when ascer- 
tained, such valuation shall be prima 
facie evidence of the value of the property 
under the act and in all judicial proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of the act and 
in all judicial proceedings brought to en- 
join, set aside, or suspend any order of 





the Commission. That would be killed. 

“Section 19a contains specific provi- 
sions as to the method of or basis for de- 
termining value. Among other things, it 
provides for 

(1) An inventory of property. 

(2) Classification of property. 

(3) Costs of property: (a) Original cost to 
date. (b) Cost of reproduction new. (c) Cost 
of reproduction less depreciation. (d) All 
other, if any, elements of value. 

(4) Original cost and present value of lands, 
rights of way and terminals. 

(5) Corporate history and organization. 

(6) Increases and decreases of stocks, bonds 
or other securities. 

(7) Net and gross earnings. 

(8) Expenditures of all moneys and the pur- 
pose for which the same were expended. 

(9) Aids, gifts and grants of right of way, 
or donations. 

“Col. Thom’s proposal would seem to 
provide for only a bookkeeping record 
of new construction, extensions, improve- 
ments, additions, betterments, and retire- 
ments, superimposed on the records that 
the Commission has at this time, and of 
all changes in investment therein. 

“It is ambiguous but it seems to be a 
complete switch from value to a record 
of investment. It leaves us in the dark 
as to how we shall keep ourselves informed 
and to what extent we could require the 
carriers to give us such information. 

“Here are a few things that, if Colonel 
Thom’s proposal is made law, would go 
into the discard: 

“The Commission would soon have no 
inventory of the railroad properties. Ob- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 12 made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’ proposed reports in rate ad fin- 


lows: 


Peas: No. 24278.—Frederick Opolinskv & 
Son v. Railway Express Agency. Rates 
charged on fresh peas, carloads, by express 
from Chicago, Ill... and Omaha, Nebr.. to 
New York, N. Y., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rate for the future prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

Broomcorn: No. 23811 and related cases.— 
S. A. Ripple & Brothers v. Atchison. To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates on broom- 
corn, in carloads, from various origins in 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Kansas to various interstate destinations in 
Texas, Arkansas, Maryland, Virginia and 
Massachusetts found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. Future rates prescribed 
from certain points in Kansas and Colorado 
to Fort Smith, Ark., Baltimore and Chelten- 
ham, Md., Richmond, Va., and Holyoke, 
| Mass. 

Peas and beans: No. 23350.—Public Util- 
ities Commission of the State of Idaho v. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad. Rates on dried 
peas and beans, in carloads, from points in 
Idaho on the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
to points west of the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, including points in northern 
Michigan, the eastern boundaries of Indiana 
and Kentucky, the western boundary of 
Tennessee, and the eastern boundary of 
Mississippi, excepting points in Arizona and 
New Mexico, found not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial, except as follows: 

Rates to Butte, Mont., and Reno, Nev., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable maximum 
rates prescribed. 

Rates to Cheyenne, Wyo., and points in 
Illinois, northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma found unduly 
prejudicial to Idaho producers and unduly 
preferential of Colorado producers. Non- 
prejudicial bases of rates prescribed. 

F. D. No. 8692 and related cases.—1l. 
tificate issued authorizing the Arkansas 
Valley Interurban Railway Company to 
construct and operate an extension of its 
line of railroad in the City of Hutchinson, 
Reno County, Kans. 

2. Public convenience and necessity not 
shown to reqiure. the construction and op- 


Cer- 





eration by the Hutchinson & Northern Rail- 
| way Company of an extension of its line of 
railroad in the City of Hutchinson, Reno 
| County, Kans. Application in Finance 
| Docket No. 8715 denied. 
| Examiner’s Report 
Fares: No, 22735.—In re. Extra Fares on 
| Passenger Trains. Fourth Section Appiica- 
| tions Nos. 13871, 13920, 13924, 12925. 13928, 
| and 13965. Upon consideration of the prac- 
tice of charging extra fares on passenger 
trains in addition to the regular passenger 


“But back and beyond that general or | 


ance cases, which are summarized as fol- | 


/ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WirHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


Valuation Act 


Is Unanimous in Belief 


Provision Should Stand 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


solescence—only present value stand up. 
Be back to 1900. 


“And if it had an inventory it would 
; seem to be limited to changes that were 
reported by the carrier which the Com- 
mission seemingly would have to accept 
without policing or checking the ae ged 
in the field, for there is no provision for 
such policing. 

“The second provision of the present 
law is that we shall classify the property. 
The Thom proposal does not mention 
classification. 

“It would seem that under Col. Thom’s 
proposal the reports of carriers would 
provably afford us a record of original 
cost. Replacements over a period of 
years, with accurate record of the cost 
of such changes, with deductions for re- 
tirements, would in time give us practi- 
cally a complete record of investment and 
original cost. But again the Commission 
is of the thought that if we are to come 
to original cost or investment that the 
records should be kept in such manner 
as to be above suspicion of inaccuracies. 
Therefore, it would seem necessary for 
some agency to check these records. But 
this is not provided for. 

“Col. Thom’s prea as I read it, 
would leave out of consideration absolutely 
all studies as to cost of reproduction new. 

“There is in his proposal no suggestion 
of keeping ourselves informed of the de- 
preciation that accrues in the property. 
The suggestion is in entire accord with 
the position taken by most carriers in the 
litigation that we have had in recapture. 
They insist that there is no depreciation 
in a well maintained property. 


Proposal Criticized 


As Curtailing Records 


“If adopted, Col. Thom’s proposal would 
drop out of consideration the value of 
lands and rights of way. 

“There would be eliminated the corpo- 
rate history and organization records. 
The same observatjon applies with respect 
to increases, decreases of stocks, bonds. 
or other securities. 

“There would be the elimination of the 
provisions covering net and gross earnings 
and of expenditures of all moneys and 
the purpose for which the same were ex- 
pended. 

“Col. Thom’s proposal would probably 
leave us, it seems, without a further rec- 
ord of aids, gifts and grants of right of 
way, and other donations. 

“It is the opinion of the Commission 
that such records as the Thom proposal, 
if accepted, would produce, would be in- 
sufficient for the Commission’s needs. I 
again repeat that we would be back to 
where the Commission was when in 1903 
it began to demand an authoritative val- 


| uation. 


“The Commission has indicated its ap- 
proval of the new directions for rate- 
making which are contained in section 2 
of H. R. 7117 but the Commission does 
not desire its defensive weapon against 
attack under the general law destroyed 
until it is well established that the court 
will sustain the new rule of rate-making, 
nor does it desire to surrender its present 
knowledge of the value of the properties 
which it regulates and which is a work- 
ing knowledge and guide for it in its 
various regulatory duties. 


Invalidation Foreseen 


OF Valuation Work 


‘Nor in the public interest should the 
valuation work, which has been done, be 
invalidated in any degree. Col. Thom’s 
proposal of repeal of 19a, would of course, 
carry with it the provisions of 19a which 
make our ascertainment of final value 
prima facie evidence in all judicial pro- 
ceedings in which values are used. It 
is unnecessary to state the advantages 
such a provision gives to the Commission. 

“Probably the outstanding law enacted 
by this Congress is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to pass on loans 
to be made to carriers by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Already, our 
people are busily engaged in intensive ex- 
aminations of applications filed by 
carriers. 

“We ft >“ that one of the most valuable 
things available to us to measure the un- 
encumbered equity in the property of a 
particular carrier underlying a varticular 
issue of its bond which are offered as 
security for such loans, is the valuation 
placed upon the properties by us under 
£.ction 19a of th: Act, adjusted to reflect 
the addi** as and betterments, less re- 
tirements, to the property subsequent to 
the date of primary valuation. The po- 
licing of such property changes subsequent 
to the date of our primary valuation is a 
regular duty of our Bureau of Valuation. 

“The Bureau of Finance is making this 
test also as a guide to the intrinsic value 
of corporate bonds at a time when the 

arket value of railroad securities is un- 
reasonably depressed to a — where 
current ~uotations on the exchange are of 
little or no value.” 





Railway Rate and Finance Decisions 
And Rate Complaints Are Announced 


and Pullman fares and surcharges and of 
applications for relief from the aggregate- 
of-intermediates provision of section 4 in 
connection with certain extra fares found: 
1. That the charging of extra fares for 
; combination service is not justified. 
| 2. That the present practice of charging 
| extra fares is unreasonable in instances 
where the number of through services to 
| which such fares apply exceed 33 1/3 per 
| cent of the total number of through serv- 
ices availiable. 
wna relief from section 4 is not jus- 
ed. 


Rate Complaints 


| Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 


Commodity Rates: No. 25027.—B. S. Pearsall 
Butter Company, Elgin, Ill. v. Alton & 
Southern Railroad. Against rates on com- 
bination basis as applied to shipments to 
Kansas City from Elgin, Il. 

Crushed Stone, etc.: No. 25028.—Amiesite 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. v. The Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway. Against 
the application of unpublished commodity 
rates on shipments of coated stone from 
Casparis and Pittsburgh, Pa., to points in 
—— Virginia, Ohio, New York and Mary- 
and. 

Paper Boxes: No. 25029.—The O. A. Smith 
Agency v. Illinois Central Railroad. Against 
a rate of 70 cents per 100 pounds on ship- 
| ments of Paper Boxes, Cincinnati to Louisi- 
ana to the extent it exceeds 56 cents. 

Olives: No, 25030.—Marsh & Marsh, Omaha, 
Nebr. v. Inland Waterways Corporation. 
Against a rate of 4812 cents on carload 
shipments of olives from New Orleans to 
Omaha, to the extent it exceeds a rate of 
39 cents. 

Coal: No. 25018.—E. C. Robinson Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. v. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway. Against rates on 
coal, to Bloomfield, Mo., from points in 
Illinois and Kentucky. 

Cottonseed: No. 25022.—Missouri 
Oil Company, Cairo, Ill., v. Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad. Against rates on cot- 
tonseed, carloads, from points in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee to 
Cairo, Ill., and Tiptonville, Tenn., via in- 
terstate routes. 

Coal: No. 25023.—Sullivan-Hayes Coal Com- 
pany, East Hartford, Conn., v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Against 
joint rates on shipments of bituminous coal 
from points in Pennsylvania to Burnside, 
East Hartford and Hartford, Conn. 

Zine By-products: No. 25024.—Federated 
Metals Corporation, New York City, v. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Against rates in 
violation of the fourth section on shipments 
of zince by-products. 

Petroleum Products: No. 25025.—White 
{ Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 


f 
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Ships of 21 Nations 


American Vessels Are Shown to 
Comprise 44 Per Cent of 
The Total Traffic 


The ships of 21 nations passed through 
the Panama Canal during 1931, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Panama Canal. 


Vessels of this country comprised more 
than 44 per cent of all of the transits 
and those of Great Britain, about 24 per 
cent, it was pointed out. The 10 countries 
from which came the largest net tonnage 
of traffic were said to be the United 
States, Great Britain, Norway, Germany, | 
Japan, Denmark, Holland, France, Sweden | 
and Italy. 

Additional information made available 
in the Panama Canal’s statement follows: | 

During the calendar year 1931, the first 
10 nationalities comprised 95.8 per cent 
of the number of transits, 97.8 per cent} 
of the total net tonnage (Panama Canal 
measurement), were the source of 97.8 per | 
cent of the total tolls collected and car-| 
ried 97.8 per cent of the total cargo routed | 
through the canal. Of these 10 nationali-| 
ties, all showed decreases in actual num-| 
ber of transits and tons of cargo car-| 
ried, with the exception of those of Danish | 
and Italian registry. | 

Traffic flying the United States flag de- | 
clined 475 transits, or 17.8 per cent; while | 
those flying the British flag decreased 316 
transits, or 21.2 per cent. Japanese traffic | 
remained practically the same as last} 
year, there occurring but one less transit 
than last year. Net tonnage (Panama 
Canal measurement) of vessels of this 
nationality, however, was higher in 1931. 


Four States Protest 
Greater Diversion of 


Lake Michigan Water 


Attorneys General of Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota Send Objection | 
To Secretary Hurley 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
require more water from the Great Lakes | 
than the Supreme Court’s decree contem- 
plated, the waterway would be unsuccess- 
ful and a waste of the public moneys be- 


cause the lake States expect to hold Chi- 
cago and Illinois to the Supreme Court’s 
decree. 

The letter of protest further pointed out 
in this regard that the Attorneys General 
disputed the right of Congress itself to| 
divert water from the Great Lakes to the! 
Mississippi, as this was not a regulation | 
of interstate commerce but rather a cre-| 
ation of it. 

It is the contention of Attorney General 
Bettman that Congress has not the power | 
under the interstate commerce clause to 
take water out of one watershed and put 
it in another, and upon the contrary each 
water course that is sought to be devel- 
oped by the United States will have to be 
— with the water in its own water- 
shed. 








Minimum Flow Sought 

(3) The letter of protest further pointed 
out that under the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1930 the War Department was 
commissioned to “cause a study of the 
amount of water that will be required as 
an annual average flow to meet the needs | 
of a commercially useful waterway;” that | 
information comes to the Attorneys Gen- | 
eral that instead of considering as contem- 
plated in the mandate from Congress the 
“minimum” flow which would be neces- 
sary for such a waterway, the War De-| 
partment is setting itself up to consider 
what in its judgment would be a 
“preferable” flow of water for the TIIli- 
nois waterway to have, and the At- 
torneys General have learned that a di- 
version of about 6,300 feet is contemplated | 
by the War Department to be preferable 
to that limited in the decree of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Attorneys General therefore protest 
the contemplated “report” as indicating | 
an invasion of the rights of the lake| 
States and a prospective attempt at cir-| 
cumvention by Chicago and Illinois with | 
the aid of the War Department of the de- 


cree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Three Railways Ask 


Emergency Credit 





Seek Approval of I. C. C. for 


Financing Measures 


Applications were made to the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission Feb. 12 by the 
Boston & Maine, the Minneapolis, St. | 
Paul and Sault Ste Marie, and the Trav- | 
erse & Gulf railroads for authority to | 
obtain loans under the provisions of the | 
Interstate Commerce Act. (Finance Docket | 
Nos. 9160, 9158 and 9157.) 

_ The B. & M. application sought author- 
ity to issue $7,500,000 of general mortgage 
bonds to be pledged to the Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation as collateral security 
fcr a loan proposed to be made from that | 
organization. 

The Soo line proposed to’ borrow $2,990,- 
173.75 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and to issue a note or notes | 
therefor maturing not more than two! 
years from date of issuance, and bearing 
interest at the then current rediscount 
| rate of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank to be adjusted quarterly as pro- 
vided in the by-laws of the Corporation. 

The Traverse & Gulf sought to issue | 
$42,000 of its 5 per cent gold bonds, series 
|B, to be dated Sept. 1, 1931, and to be 
held in the road's treasury. | 

The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line asked 
permission to issue $1,000,000 of bonds and 
15,720 shares of $100 par value stock. 





|Petition Against Bus Line 
In the West Dismissed | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 12 dismissed the complaint of the | 
Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., against 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and its sub- | 
sidiary, the Interstate Transit Lines, upon | 
|petition of the complainant company. | 
| (Docket No. 22982.) | 

The complaint charged that the Union | 
Pacific Railroad, through its motor bus | 
subsidiary, the Interstate Transit Lines, | 
competed with itself and the complain- | 
ant company’s line, as well as other motor | 
bus operators, and extended certain pref- 
jerential service to some parties while not 
according it to others, in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. | 

In dismissing the proceedings, the Com- 
mission gave no reason for its action be- 
yond the announcement that the Pick- 
wick-Greyhound Lines, complainants in 
the case, had asked dismissal. 





v. Atchison, Topeka é¢: Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rate of 46 cents per 103 pounds 
on caricad shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts (gasoline and kerosene), from Augusta, 
Kans., to Fiandreau, S. Dak. 


| 


Nation’s Airlines 


Is Opposed at House Hearing| Transit at Panama Set Record for 


Persons Carried 


Express Volume Also Gains 
Though Plane Production 
Decreases, Department of 
Commerce Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1930 figure was only 31,712,541. Passenger 
miles flown in 1930 reached 84,015,572. 

Last year’s favorable showing may be 
attributed to a decided gain in activities 
during the latter half of the year. 

During the last six months of 1931, the 
domestic air lines transported 287,524 pas- 
sengers, cr ah average of 47,920 per month, 
and carried 539,523 pounds of express, or 
an average of 89,988 pounds per month. 
In the first half of the year, passenger 
traffic was only 169,816, an average of 
28,302 per month, while the express pound- 
age was 247,422, or an average of 41,237 
pounds monthly. 

Miles flown during the last half of the 
year numbered 23,401,025, or an average 
of 3,900,171 per month, compared with 
18,015,663, or 3,002,611 per month in the 
first half-year. The number of passen- 
ger miles flown in the final six months 
of 1931 was 63,162,368, averaging 10,527,061 
per month, as against 40,855,654, averag- 
ing 6,809,276 for the first six months. 


Totals for Two Months 


During the last month of 1931, sched- 
uled airlines operating in continental 
United States carried 22,593 passengers, 
79,852 pounds of express, flew 3,102,149 
miles and 5,123,335 passenger miles. The 
November totals were 30,117 passengers, 
80,876 pounds of express, 3,311,368 miles 
flown and 6,845,092 passenger miles. 

The 1,807 airplanes manufactured in the 
country last year for domestic or civil use 
were the products of 345 firms or indi- 
viduals. There were three companies 
which produced 100 or more airplanes 
each, five made 50 to 99 each, nine turned 
out 25 to 49 each, 10 made 10 to 24 each, 
and 36 produced only two to nine each. 
There were 284 companies or individuals 
producing one plane each during the year. 

Military deliveries during the year ag- 
gregated 853 planes, and the number of 
ships exported was 140. i 

Monoplanes took the lead with 1,296 out 
of the total production of 2,800. Biplanes 
numbered 407. 1 helicopter was made. 
2-place, open-cockit, land planes of the 
monoplane type were more numerous than 
any other kind, with a total output of 625. 
The total of all open monoplanes was 920, 
including 281 single-place and 14 3-place 
craft. 

Land monoplanes of the cabin type 
numbered 338 in the 1931 output, the 
4-place class being turned out in greatest 
quantity. The productioa of 4-place ships 
was 154, and of singie-seaters only 5. 
had a capacity of 10 or more persons. 


Seve 
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Convertible monoplanes produced during amphibian 


SHIPPING . 


State Road Marker 
On Ohio Highway 


CSS OHIO, Feb. 12.—In the 
systematic marking of State high- 
ways, Ohio was a pioneer State, accord- 
ing to the State Highway Director, O. 
W. Merrell; as a regult the system is 
generally regarded as highly efficient. 
The view shows a State road marker 
typical of those found on State high- 
ways throughout Ohio. Route direc- 
tions are given, with the direction and 
distances of various cities and towns. 


the year numbered 338; amphibians 8; 
seaplanes, 10, and for one monoplane 
there was no data available as to its type. 
Open biplanes numbered 407, including 
40 1-place, 144 2-place, 188 3-place, and 35 
4 or 5-place. Cabin ships, with a capacity 
of 1 to 7 persons, numbered 34. In addi- 
tion, the manufacturers turned out 7 
biplanes and 2 seaplanes. 


Broadcasting Stations Granted 
License Renewals by Radio Commission | 


ves Federal Radio Commission granted 19 applications, renewed 7 broadcasting 
station licenses, and set 2 cases for hearing in decisions made public Feb. 12. 


The decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 

WHBC, St. John’s Catholic CHurch, Can- 
ton, Ohio, granted construction permit to 
install new equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 111, 115 and 116. 


WINS, American Radio News Corp., New 
York, granted authority for direct measure- 
ment of antenna input. 

KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., granted au- 
thority for direct measurement of antenna 
input. 

WGBB, Harry H. Carman, Freeport, N. Y., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date from Feb. 16 to 
March 1, 1932. 


WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J., granted license covering installa- 
tion of new equipment, 940 kc., 300 w., day- 
time, until 6 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 


WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., granted license covering changes in 
equipment, 1,370 ke. 50 w., share with 
WIBM at night. 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted modification of 
license to increase hours of operation from 
sharing with WSBT to continuous night- 
time operation. 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., granted modification of license 
to change time from sharing with WFBM 
to specified hours. 

KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co., 
Ketchikan, Alaska, granted permission to 
install a 100 w. transmitter immediately 
and Sept. 15, 1932, add additional equip- 
ment to increase power of transmitter to 
500 ew. 

WAAM, Inc., Newark, N. J., granted au- 
thority to operate with reduced power for 
period not to exceed one week from Feb. 8. 

R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Riverhead, 
N. Y., granted construction permit, experi- 
mental service. 

W9XV, Ozark Radio Corp., Carterville, Mo., 
granted construction permit to change 
transmitter location to 214 College Street, 
Shreveport, La. 

WRDS, State of Michigan, Department of 
Public Safety, Lansing, Mich., granted con- 


| struction permit to change tubes in equip- 


ment. 


Police Department, New Orleans, La., 
granted construction permit for police de- 
partment. 2,430 ke., 100 w. 

WLC, Central Radio Telegraph Co., Rogers 
City, Mich., granted 
to install new equipment. 

KGUB, KGUH, W@QDP, Aeronautical Ra- 
dio, Inc., Houston and Waco, Tex., Atlanta, 


Ga., granted modification of license to de- 


Restricted in Europe 


Regulations Unfavorable 
Commercial Broadcasting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and to estimate the feasibility of broad- 


;}cast advertising, each country must be 


studied individually. 


Another important factor the American | 


advertiser should consider in continental 
broadcasting is the common reception of 
foreign programs. With political bound- 
aries in some cases only a few hundred 
miles apart, the ether waves easily carry 
one national program into half a dozen 
different countries. The language factor 
is also evident. In Yugoslavia alone, for 
example, three languages are used by the 
three broadcasiing stations. ~ 
Reception is by no means as popular 
in the United States, since the cost of sets 
and the taxes levied.on them make listen- 
ing prohibitive to a great part of the 
population. While the information in the 
bulletin cannot be considered complete 


construction permit | 


to| 





crease power to 150 w. and change descrip- 
tion of transmitters. 

WLD, Pere Marquette Railway Co., Lud- 
ington, Mich., granted authority to test field 
strength of station. 

W8XAR, Westinghouse Electric & seen 
facturing Co., Saxonburg, Pa., granted - 
newal of special experimental license. 

KGBZ, Houston, Tex., granted extension of 
time to complete construction of police sta- 


tion. 
+~+ + 
Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted re- 
newal of broadcasting station licenses: 
WJAY, Cleveland, Ohio; WSAZ, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; KFSD, San_ Diego, Calitf.; 
KGW, Portland, Oreg.; KSEI, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

WIBO, Nelson Bros. Bond & Mortgage 
Co., Chicago, Ill., granted renewal of li- 
cense, 560 ke., 1 kw., 112 kw. local sun- 
set, shares with WPCC. License issued pur- 
suant to stay order in Court of Appeals and 
effective subject to further order of that 
court pending determination of the issues 
raised by appeal. 

WPCC, North Shore Church, Chicago, IIL, 
granted renewal of license, 560 kc., 500 w., 
shares with WIBO, subject to stay order as 
above. 

++ + 

Set for hearing: 

Caldwell Bros., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, re- 
quests construction permit for new station, 
1,200 kce., 100 w., share with KFJB. 

KMLB, Liner’s Broadcasting Station, Mon- 
roe, La., requests modification of license to 
increase hours of operation from daytime 
to 6 a. m. wm 8 p. m. daily (facilities of 
WJBO). 

+~ + + 


Application dismissed: 


Bay State Fishing Co., Boston, Mass., 


application for limited commercial license | 


dismissed at request of applicant. 
Lynchburg Broadcasting Corp., Lynchburg, / 
Va., denied construction permit to change 
frequency from 1,370 to 1,200 kc. power 
from 100 w. to 100 w. night, 250 w., local 
sunset, and hours of operation from shar- 
ing with WBTM to unlimited, sustaining 


| Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 


| 
| 





and final, it should prove of value to} 
American concerns contemplating the use | 


of radio for 


advertising purposes 
Europe. 


in | 


An effort has been made in countries | 


permitting foreign advertising on 
radio to obtain 
talent, use of records, language, the users 


the 


of broadcast advertising, prospects and | 


other subjects. 


The bulletin is the second in a SEries | Telegraph Co., Sayville, N. Y., modification 


on the feasibility of employing radio as 
}an advertising medium in foreign lands. 


A previous bulletin dealt with the West- | 
ern Hemisphere outside the United States | 
The third will cover Africa, | 
The bulletin on Eu- | 


and Canada. 
Asia and Oceania. 
rope, entitled “Broadcast Advertising in 
Europe,” is obtainable as Trade Informa- 


| tion Builetin No. 787 for 10 cents per copy | mit ‘for change in deacription of transmitter 
»}and reduction in power to 50 w., aeronautical 


from the Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C. 


, 


information on rates, | 


WLBG, Inc., Petersburg, Va., granted re- 
newal of license, 1,200 kc., 100 w. night, 250 
w., local sunset, unlimited time, sustaining 
Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 

The Community Broadcasting Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, denied construction permit for new 
station, 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time, 
sustaining Examiner R. H. Hyde. 

Clayton B. Johnson, Sandusky, Ohio, de- 
nied construction permit for new station, 
1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time» gustaining 
Examiner R. H. Hyde. 


+~+ + 
Broadcasting Applications: 


WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., construction permit to install 
new transmitter amended as to the type of 
equipment to be installed. 

KFYO, Kirksey Brothers, Abilene, Tex., 
construction permit to move transmitter and 
studio to Lubbock, Tex. 

KLZ, The Reynolds Radio Co., Denver, 
Colo., application to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

Richmond J. Morrow and Ronald PF, Brill, 
Roseville, Calif., construction permit resub- 
mitted and amended to request 1,420 ke. in- 
stead of 1,400 kc.; 100 w. instead of 30 w.; 
11 hours daily instead of daytime. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., license to cover construction 
permit granted Nov. 17, 1931, to move sta- 
tion locally and make changes in equip- 
ment. 

WJW, John F. Weimer, Mansfield, Ohio, 
construction permit to move station to 
Akron and make changes in equipment. 

A. V. Tidmore, Hagerstown, Md., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station to use 1,210 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WFBR; The Baltimore Radio Show, Balti- 
more, Md., construction permit to install 
new transmitter. 

WRBX, Richmond Development Corp., 
Roanoke, Va., construction permit to move 
station to Charleston, W. Va. 

Correction: Application which was entered 
on this report Feb. 4, 1932, as 4-P-B-2465 
should have been entered as follows: 

WNAX, The House of Gurney, Inc., Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., construction permit to install 
new equipment and increase power from 
1 kw. to 1 kw, 212 kw. LS. resubmitted. 

+ + 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
WIH, WIB, WID, WIC, Mackay Radio & 


of license for change in frequency. 

WEB, WEZ, WEV, &%. C. A. Communica- 
tions, Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., modification 
of license for change in frequency. 

Aeronautica: Radio, Inc., Bismarck, N. 
Dak., new construction permit for 2,668, 
2,672, 3,005, 2,854, 5,377.5 ke. 
KGUE, Aeronautical Radio, 
ville, Tex., modification of construction per- 


Inc., Browns- 


and aeronautical point+to-point service, 


. . AVIATION 


Illegal Diversion 
Of Alcohol Said 
To Be Lessening 


Federal Regulation Found 
Effective in Preventing 
Use ef Formulas Which 
May Me Made Potable 


Illegal diversion of industrial alcohol 
is becoming less as a result of Federal 
regulation, according to a publication en- 
titled “Facts Concerning Industrial Al- 
cohol,” made public Feb. 11 by James M, 
Doran, Commissioner of Industrial Alco- 
hol. (The first section of an authorized 
summary of the publication was printed 
in the issue of Feb. 12.) The authorized 
summary concludes as follows: 


The Government has experienced trou- 
ble with diversion of secondary products 
after they had been placed on the market 
and were not under direct supervision of 
the Government’s officers. Among these 


were ethyl acetate, thinners for lacquers, ; 


and disinfectants of an alcoholic content. 

The conversion and manipulation of 
these finished products have unquestion- 
ably decreased, due to vigilance and co- 
operation of the Government and legiti- 
mate trades, and the adoption of modified 
formulas which offer stronger protection 
against illegal use. 


Laboratories Maintained 


Laboratories are maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol to prepare for- 
mulas for denaturing alcohol so as to 
make it unfit for drinking purposes, and 
to test formulas to be used by every 
manufacturer applying for a permit to 
use industrial alcohol. 

The finished products are also tested 
to insure compliance with the laws and 
regulations. 

Before consideration is given to the issue 
ance of a permit the Government conducts 
an investigation of the officers of the 
company, the product to be manufactured, 
the formula to be used, and the poten- 
tial market for such a product. 

Government officers inspect the plant 
frequently and have access to the com- 
pany’s records. Shipments of alcoholic 
products may be watched. A check can 
be made of the disposition of the product 
to purchasers. 

Every precaution is taken to see that all 
business transactions are legitimate from 
the time the denaturant is received until 
the manufactured product is marketed. 

An important result of chemical re- 
search work by Government chemists is 
the gradual elimination of the weaker for- 
mulas from certain lines of industry. 

In this manner alcohol diversion has 
been substantially reduced. At the same 
time specially denatured alcohol formulas 
have been made more adaptable for us 
in the arts and industries. 


Protection to Business 


Legitimate American industry, coop- 
erates with the Government in intain- 
ing a strong denaturation policy as a 
protection to lawful business. 

The Government exercises extreme care 
before approving preparations manufac- 
tured with specially denatured alcohol. 
Preparations which are susceptible of 
| yielding potable alcohol by simple distil- 
lation or manipulation are disapproved. 

_ Before the issuance of a permit author- 
izing manufacture, the Government re- 
quires the addition of bona fide essential 
|oils or ingredients that can not be elim- 
| anes by simple distillation or manipula- 
| tion. 

_ When the formulas and samples of fin- 
ished products are submitted with the 
application for a permit, they are ex- 
| amined to determine whether or not they 
are bona fide products, and can be easily 
manipulated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing potable alcohol. 

Records showing the quantity of the 
| product manufactured from the specially 
denatured alcohol received at the plant 
are closely scrutinized. 

A Government officer can be stationed 
at the plant and observe the manufac- 
ture, if deemed advisable. Shipments of 
the commodity can be watched to make 
certain its destination, and the finished 
product can be purchased from retailers 
|for laboratory tests for assurance of con- 
|formity to regulations. , 


Problem Less Difficult 


Prohibition made industrial alcohol con- 
| trol more difficult, especially in the earlier 
| years of prohibition, when bootleggers, 
with the supply of bonded whisky cut off, 
| turned to denatured alcohol as their chief 

source of supply. 
The Government was compelled to 
|; tighten the lines of administrative con- 
trol. It was necessary to build up an or- 
| ganization adequate to prevent abuses of 
permit privileges. As the years passed 
the problem became less difficult. 
_ Rigid control measures made it increas- 
ingly difficult and hazardous for bootleg- 
| gers to seek industria? alcohol for bever- 
|; age purposes, and they turned to crude 
|methods of manufacturing alcohol from 
corn sugar, and other raw materials, find- 
ing it tess costly expedient. 

The alcohol which bootleggers peddle is 
derived principally from illicit fermentae 
tion of corn sugar, cane sugar, molasses, 
} and grain to a lesser degree. 
| Every permittee must keep his records 
| up to date and always open for inspection 

Discrepancies in 


| by Government officers. 
| the proper use of alcohol withdrawn under 
| & permit may be revealed by a Bureau ine 
| Spector’s check on these records. 
Examination of a permittee’s records 
| however, is only one of many phases of 
inspection procedure. Records may be fal- 
sified. But the Government has ofner 
| checks on the permittee to disclose any 
irregularities, especially if he is suspected 
| Of violating the law. 
; The Government has a record of the 
quantity of alcohol shipped to the per- 
| mittee by the alcohol manufacturer. The 
|Government can ascertain from invoices 
‘on file in the manufacturer's office thé 
use made of the alcohol in the form of 
manufactured products. It can trace those 
| products to the original purchaser. 
While there. is no authority to go be- 
yond the original purchaser, the Govern- 
ment often can determine from the busi- 
ness standing of an original purchaser and 
the character of his sales transacticns 
whether or not the manufacturer of an 
alcoholic product or other user of indus- 
trial alcohol under a permit is wilfully vio- 
lating the terms of the permit. 





‘Voters Approve Contract 
For Hoover Dam Canal 


| The Imperial Irrigation District. in 
Southern California, in its special elec- 
tion held yesterday (Feb. 11), approved 
the contract for the construction of the 
All-American Canal which is to distribute 
to that area water to be impounded by 
Hoover Dam. The returns received by 
Secretary Wilbur today (Feb. 12), showed 
the proposal to have carried by a majority 
of 5 to 1. 

This is the final formality which clears 
the way for execution of that phase of the 
Boulder Canyon project which is second- 
ary only to the erection of the dam itse?f. 

The All-American Canal, so called be- 
cause it will supersede the present canal 
which runs in part through Mexico, will 
cost $34,000,000, will float a ship drawing 
20 feet of water, will cross an area of shift- 
ing sand dunes, will be the most spectacu- 
lar artificial waterway ever built. The land 
benefited obligates itself, under the term 
of the centract approved yesterday. to rf 
turn the complete cost to the Govern 
;ment.—Issued by the Department of the 
Interior, 


. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 
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Steel Operations: 
Found to Remain 


At Lower Level New Plan Hustens Payment of Dividends to| 


Some Improvement Is Noted 
In Automobile Industry 
For Month, According to 
Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
ceding year. The wholesale price of A 
ade rayon has been at its present level 
or 12 months. 


Food Industries 
Wholesale food prices continued to de- 
cline during December with the combined 
index recording a loss of 3 per cent. The 
monthly average of wholesale prices for 
the entire year was 18 per cent below 1930. 
December production in the food- 
processing industries, ‘as shown by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s monthly index, de- 
creased approximately 1 per cent after ad- 
justment=for seasona: changes. The ad- 
justed index of employment for Decem- 
r, however, indicated a slight increase. 
During 1931 output was 4 per cent below 
the preceding year, and employment reg- 

istered a decline of 7 per cent. 


Marketing of animal products showed a | 


marked gain in December, and the index 
was 4 per cent above the same month in 
1930. The average for the preceding year 
was maintained during 1931, with a mar- 
gin of gain amounting to less than 1 per 
cent. Crop marketings declined season- 
ally in December and were below Decem- 
ber, 1930. During 1931, the marketing of 
crops receded to a point 4 per cent below 
1930, and 13 per cent below 1929. 

Marketing of milled rice during Decem- 

‘per was below the usual figure for that 

month. The decline was not great enough, 
however, to lower materiatly the average 
monthly movement, 
months of the 1931-32 sree year show a 
slightly higher total than the same period 
@ year ago. Exports for December were 
considerably lower than_ for December, 
1930, due largely to a falling off in ship- 
ments to Japan and Hawaii. 

Wet process grindings of corn showed a 
marked drop in December, indicating con- 
traction in industrial utlization. This mar- 
ket for corn disposed “of only 4.600,000 
bushels for the month compared with 
5,200,000 bushels prepared in December, 
1930, and a five-year average of 5,900,000 
bushels. Receipts continued small and de- 
spite the low aggregate grindings commer- 
cial stocks increased only moderately. 
Casn corn prices for December were 
slightly lower than in the preceding 
month, most of the decline ar in 
the first week, followed by a period of lim- 
ited fluctuations. There is an ample sup- 
ply this season as a result of good crops 
in the eastern and central portions of the 
Corn Belt which more than counterbal- 
ance the poor crop in the western section. 


Forest Products 

Seasonal dullness prevailed in the lum- 
ber market during December. Industrial 
business was relatively active, but the 
slack retail trade brought new low points 
to most of the statistical business indi- 
cators of the industry. 

For the year 1931, as a whole, lumber 
production has been estimated at about 
18.000,000,000 feet, as compared with cen- 
sus figures of 26,000,000,000 for 1930 and 
37.00€,000,000 for 1929. Production, which 
was maintained at about 37 per cent of 
capacity, was exceeded in 1931 by both 
orders and shipments to the extent of 
8 and 10 per cent, respectively, with the 
result that sawmill stocks on hand Jan. 1 
represented a reduction of 15 per cent 
from a year ago. 

Lumber production, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations, remained in December 
on a par with the low level of the pre- 
vious month. Employment’ declined 
slightly more than seasonally to the low- 
est level yet recorded, while for the year 
as a whole employment was 25 per cent 
less than in 1930 and 41 per cent below 
1929. Pay rolls also fell off in December 
to a new low level, the average for the 
year 1931 being 37 per cent below the 
1930 average and down 54 per cent as 
compared with 1929. , 

Marketings of forest products, which 
usually show a sharp seasonal decline in 
the month of December, registered at the 
end of 1931 a new lew point for the post- 
war period; the volume was 12 per cent 
less than in December, 1930. For 1931, 
as a whole, marketings were 9 per cent 
less than in 1930 and about 30 per cent 
‘less than two years ago. Naval stores 
marketings fell off seasonally in Decem- 
ber, the general volume for the year 1931 
being 14 per cent below that of 1930, 
which was slightly less than in 1929. 

Southern pine production in December 
was just half of that of a year ago. Pro- 
duction in 1931 represented a decline of 
42 per cent from the output in the pre- 
vious year. As production was somewhat 
in excess of new orders, which registered 
a new low in December, unfilled orders 
declined and likewise reached a new low 
level. New orders during the vear 1931 


were 30 per cent below those of 1930, while 


unfilled ordered declined somewhat more, 
or about 41 per cent. , 
Douglas fir production declined to a 


new low level in December, and orders | 


also fell off. ; 

Car loadings of forest products, which 
usually decline seasonally in December, 
dropped to a new low level in this month. 
Loadings for the year 1931 represented 
declines of 37 per cent and 54 per cent 
from 1930 and 1929, respectively. 


Colorado Highway Budget 
Of Five Million Approved 


Denver, CoLo., Feb. 12. 

The 1932 budget of the State Highway 
Department, which has been approved by 
Governor Adams, calls for the expendi- 
ture of $5,421,100. 

The budget provides for 141 projects 
estimated to cost $949,500 to be paid en- 
tirely by the State, and 21 Federal-aid 
projects to cost $1.536.200. Maintenance 
¢ amounting to $1.800,000 is included and 
the remainder of the available funds is 
distributed for signs, surveys, equipment 
and administration. 

It was announced that the projects are 
intended to provide employment and will 
be constructed by hand labor as far as 
possible, and will not be let by contract. 

‘ 


Tentative Rates Set 


On Income Tax Brackets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that for that reason there is nothing with 
which to compare the proposed rates for 
that tax. “The gift tax is the mother 
to an inheritance tax,” he said. 

The Treasury Department has sent in 
estimates on a number of types of taxes 
which were requested by the Committee. 
he said, but the Committee does noi 
think it advisable to say more than that 
about those estimates at the present time. 

He explained that in a conversation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills, on Feb. 11, Mr. Mills told him 
that the Treasury Department will as- 
sume its responsibility in the matter of 
raising additional revenue based on the 
latest estimates which it sent to the Com- 
mtte. a few days apo. Mr. Mills will 
meet in eexcutive session with the Com- 
mittee on Feb. 16 to make additional 
recommendations for the raising of. ad- 
ditional revenue to balance the budget, 
Mr. Crisp said. 

The Treasury and Commerce Depart- 
ments are now studying the manufactures 
sales tax and will submit reports on this 
matter to the Committee later, Mr. Crisp 
said. 

The Committee adjourned after its ses- 
sion on Feb. 12 until Feb, 16, when Mr. 
Mills will meet with it. 
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iquidation of Closed Banks 
In Pennsylvania Is Described 


Depositors, State Supervisor Declares 


By Dr. William D. Gordon 
Secretary of Banking, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Upon my appointment as Secretary of cash advances in his first accounting to 


|sylvania on March 16, 1931, aside from 


e Banking of the Commonwealth of Penn-|the court. 


On this basis, I concluded that it was 


|my supervisory functions, I was con- | fully within my power to devise a means 


|fronted by the problem of handling the 
|affairs of the closed banks in possession. 


|Since that date, many more banks were | 


| taken over, until at the present time, the 
| Department of Banking has in its pos- 
} Session 121 banks with assets of $381,- 
| The control of 900 banks in operation, 
|including the trust departments of na- 
ltional banks, with 3279 building and 
|loan associations, 20 private banks 
592 small loan companies in all, with as- 
sets totaling $13,000,000,000, heretofore re- 
quired the entire attention of the Depart- 
;ment, but I had to immediately readapt 
| the organization of the Department of 
| Banking from one of a supervisory nature 
© one which would include the manage- 
ment and liquidation of the banks 
possession. 

Upon the closing of an _ institution 
|under our supervision a special deputy as 
}agent is appointed to act as my assistant 
}at the institution. An inventory of the 
affairs is prepared, and after reviewing it 
a determination is made for either liqui- 


|dation or reorganization. If the facts lead | bankers, manuiacturers, department store 


me to conclude that liquidation is nec- 
essary, two- disinterested appraisers are 
|appoimted to make a detailed appraise- 
|ment ‘of the assets of the bank. 


No Dividends Paid 


Until After Inventory 


Under the former practice of the De- 
|partment, no money was paid out in the 
'form of a dividend until ,approximately 
|seven or eight months had elapsed after 
|the closing of each institution. 
|riod was taken for the preparation of the 
j}inventory, the completion of the ap- 


of making cash advances, wherever pos- 
sible, long in advance of the time that 
would be required for the filing of the 


| first accounting for the approval of the 


and | 


| Upon 
in | 


court. Of course, several months later, 
when the first accounting is filed with the 
court, I shail claim credit for these ad- 
vances. 

Having provided the necessary medium 
for the quick paying out of cash when, as 
and if realized in the closed institutions, 
I next turned my attention to the formu- 
lation of a plan which would enable me 
to manage and liquidate the assets of 
closed institutions in an _ orderly 
business-like manner. To have promis- 
cuously dumped assets in large volumes 

the market unde® existing condi- 
tions would have destroyed equities and 
would have resulted in a ruination of 


{values in the entire business community 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


This pe- | 


| praisal, the advertising of the determina- | 


tion to liquidate, the notices to depositors 
and creditors, the filing of the first ac- 
}counting with the court and the allow- 
ance of the necessary time for review of 


{this accounting as a public record, the! 


preparation of the dividend checks and 
|the mailing of them to the depositors. 

As previously stated, the foregoing re- 
;quired from seven to eight months even 
where the required amount of cash was 
}on hand at the date of closing. 

In order to facilitate the management 
of and the reorganization of closed bank- 


of the Commonwealth. 

To personally acquaint oneself with 
market conditions in every section of 
Pennsylvania would be a physical impos- 
sibility. Therefore, I determined upon the 
drafting of the experience of outstanding 
executives and leading citizens in va- 
rious parts of the Commonwealth. 


Area Is Divided 


Into Five Districts 


I divided the entire area into five dis- 
tricts, namely, the Greater Philadelphia 
District, the Greater Pittsburgh District 
the Greater Scranton District, the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre District and the Greater 
Harrisburg District. 

Beginning with the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict, I selected 15.persons to act in an 
advisory capacity with me. I had this 
group organized into a corporation known 
as the First District Realization Corpora- 
tion. As soon as it began to function, 
simuar corporations were formed in the 
second, third, fourth and fifth districts. 

By this procedure, I, in the capacity of 
chairman of the board in each of the 
districts, set up machinery which enabled 
me to keep in intimate contact with the 
localized problems of the Commonwealth. 

My analysis of the entire situation led 
me to conclude that three major problems 


|confronted me in the liquidatién of the 


ling institutions, the Department of Bank- | 


jing succeeded in having an enabling act 
passed during the closing days of the last 


lregular session of the Legislature, giving | 


‘the Secretary of Banking considerable 
}discretion in these respects. 


When the great deluge of bank closings | 


jovertook the country, it was apparent 
}that severe hardships would be suffered 
|by the depositors of institutions if their 
}funds were to be tied up for approxi- 
mately eight months before a penny could 
|be paid to them. 


affairs of closed institutions, namely, the 
handling of investments, both stocks and 
bonds, the handling of real estate and 
the handling of commercial paper. 

Accordingly, in each of the five districts, 
I appointed an investment committee, a 
real estate committee and a commercial 

aper committee consisting of five mem- 

ers of the Board in each instance. 

In order to enable these committees to 
function at the earliest possible moment, 
1 had prepared a complete schedule of the 
investments, the real estate holdings and 


| the loans in each of the 121 institutions 


| Letters received from distressed depos- | 


jitors clearly indicated that some radical 
| change in the regular steps of liquidation 
must be inaugurated by the Department. 


| Financier Is Licenséd 
| As a Private Banker 


| After a careful study, I determined 


| 
| 
| 


ssession. 
he schedule with respect to invest- 
ments set forth the name of the invest- 
ment, the number of shares, the par value, 
the yield, the market price and the institu- 
tion holding it. 


in 


| Analysis Is Made 


}upon a plan whereby I determined to li- | 


}cense an outstanding financier and busi- 
jmessman as a private banker. I might 
say that before I succeeded in putting 
the new plan into effect, my idea was re- 
|jected by the Officers of two banking 
|groups and of a private bank. 

Finally, I obtained the consent of the 
| vice president and trust officer of a Phil- 
}adelphia banking institution to take out 
}@ license as a private banker. After re- 
| Viewing my plan, Mr. McCarthy remarked 
|that it was a bold and courageous step 
which was designed to alleviate hardship 
jand suffering of the poor and distressed 
| depositors of closed institutions. 

Thereupon, I licensed him as a private 
banker and entered into an agreement 
with him whereby I was to sell cash and 
securities from closed institutions to him 
with the specific understanding that he, in 
|turn, was to deposit the proceeds in an- 
other banking institutions designated 
by me. 

As soon as the inventory of a bank 
was completed and a determination was 
made for liquidatign, I had a check drawn 
|upon the funds of the closed institution 
to his order. Meanwhile, in banks with 
| depositors of 5,000 or over, a statement 
of the balance due was sent to every de- 
|positor and creditor, giving them 30 days 
| within which to accept or contest the 
statement. Also, a proper notice of liqui- 
dation was published in the newspapers. 
In banks with depositors of less than 
5,000, 60 days notice must be given. 

At the conclusion of this period, steps 
are taken to determine upon the amount 
of cash which might be advanced to de- 
positors. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Bank- 
ing has prepared a list of names of the 
| depositors, together with the amounts 
|due them, and if my decision is for a 20 
per cent cash advance, checks are pre- 
pared by us on the private banker to the 
order of the respective depositors. 


| Newspapers Announce 
| Time of Payment 


A copy of the depositors’ lists, together 
with a duplicate of the checks, is sent 
to the third institution setting forth the 


Of Bank Holdings 


The Securities Committee then made a 
complete analysis of each of these invest- 
ments. Aside from obtaining the data 


| contained in the files of the statistical 


| departments of the banks whose 


Officers 
are members of the Realization Corpora- 
tion, a call was made upon the leading in- 
vestment houses of the district to make 
an analysis of the holdings. Finally, in a 


| joint session of the Committee, the experts 


lit was 


of the investment houses» and myself 
evaluations of each investment were made. 

My immediate problem was to determine 
upon the securities.which should be sold 
at once and also upon those which should 
be held for reasonable periods of time. 
The first group naturally represent 
those securities where the information at 
hand led the investigating group to fore- 
see no improvement in the market con- 
dition of them. 

Where it was believed that an improve- 
ment could be expected in other securities, 
recommended that they be held 
for a reasonable period of time or for the 
obtaining of a certain designated price. 

The report of the Securities Committee 


was then presented to the members of | 


the entire Realization Board and the 
final recommendation of the Board was 
offered to me. 

This recommendation was further 
studied by me, and with my concurrence 
therein, I had prepared a recapitulation 
of the securities to be sold at once. The 


orders for the sale of these securities were | 


then placed by me with instructions 
that they be judiciously placed upon the 
market 


‘might not bring about an adverse effect 


upon the market. By this means, several 
millions of dollars will be raised, thereby 
making possible a further distribution of 
funds to depositors. 


Complete Record Made 


Of Property Holdings 


number of checks which they might ex-' 


pect to be presented for payment. The 
original checks then are signed by the 
private banker and countersigned by an 
assistant. Forthwith, an announcement 
is made in the newspapers indicating 
where and when the checks will be pay- 
able to depositors. 

In order to facilitate the disbursing of 
the advance, in each instance, the checks 
have been handed out at the banks upon 
the proper identiftcation of each depositor. 

Having proved the practicability of the 
plan in the Greater Philadelphia area, I 
licensed four additional private bankers 
for the other districts. 

From Oct. 15 until Dec. 24, a concerted 
effect was made to pay out funds to per- 
sons to relieve the emergency before 
Christmas. Day and night shifts were 
employed at the banking institutions 


Between the dates mentioned, approxi: 


mately $10.000.000 were advanced to de- 
positors. 
cent to 20 per cent were peid out in the 
various banks, depending upon the amount 
of cash available in the respective insti- 
tutions. 

In the case of one bank a 20 per cent 
payment was in the hands of the de- 
positors two months after the instution 
had been closed. 

This, as opposed to the former practice 
reauiring approximately eight months. 


t the Commonwealth 
stated that the inauguration of this plan 


|Droved a great boon to the public and} 
j}bankers throughout 


Information also was gathered by our De- 
artment with respect to the real estate 
oldines in closed banks. The nonincome- 
producing property was segregated from 
the income-producing property and a com- 
plete analysis was prepared of each group. 
For example: A picture of each property, 
the location, appraised value, mortgage 
encumbrances, equity, taxes, interest and 
other carrying charges were noted. 
Records pertaining to the last sales 


price 
of similar property in the neighborhood | 


and other vital information were set forth 
on the records. 

These facts then were submitted to the 
real estate committee of the board and 
a decision was made as to what properses 
should be abandoned because of the fact 
that the encumbrances practically wiped 
out the equities, or because, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, it would not be 
feasible to. usc the funds of the closed 
banks to pay the carrying charges and 
thereby incur further losses to depositors. 
In such cases, it was recommended that 
leave of the court be obtained to abandon 
such properties. ; 

In the case of income-producing prop- 
erties a complete analysis was made of 


regoi facts and also of th 
Dividends ranging from 5 mer | oe the foregoing facts a e 


net income or loss in connection with the 
holding of the property. Wherever it was 


clearly evident that the retention of any | 
property meant further loss with practi-| 
hope of a recovery thereof in! 


cally no 
the future, a recommendation of aban- 
donmept was medge. However, if the prop- 
erty was self-suscaining or the equity ap- 
peared to be such as to warrant the pay- 
ment of charges, a determination to carry 
the property was decided upon. 
Naturaily, due to the present real es- 


| tate conditions and the great shrinkage in 


was a tremendous factor in the restora- | 


tion of the confidence of the public which, 
during the iast three months of 193), 
was at a very low ebb. 

The theo-y upon 
to make these payments through the 
medium of a private banker: who, in 
reality, acted as a conduit for funds, was 
that in the administering of ap estate in 
Pennsylvania an executor could 
full limit of one year in the making of 
his first 
he could, if he cared to act in a humane 
manner, relieve considerable suffering in 


which }¥ determined | 


} the other hand, it is my intention that no! 
|property with a proper o 


take the | 


accounting and distribution, or | 


value, the holding of certain properties 
merely means the increasing of the losses 
to depositors of closed institutions. On 


uity and with a 
reasonable prospect of selling it at a later 
date for an increased price shall be sacri- 
ficed. 

On the real estate committee are men 
who are recognized as outstanding ex- 
perts in the field. Their recommendations 


were reported to the realization corpo- | 


ration and, in turn, a resolution contain- 
ing the recommendations of the entire 


|many instances by making an advance| Board was passed upon at their meeting 


to the beneficiaries at any time during/| for my 
the year and then claim credit for his| 


consideration. f 
The commercial paper committee set up 


‘Text of Letters 


and | 


in various centers so that they, 


| 
| 
In Resignation of 


Secretary Mellon 


Formal Notification of Re-' 
tiremént From Treasury) 
Post and Reply of Presi-| 

| dent Made Public | 


|. The White House made public Feb. 12 a| 


| letter from Andrew W. Mellon to President 
| Hoover tendering his resignation as Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury and one from the 
President to Mr. Mellon accepting it. 
Secretary Mellon, who has been > 
| pointed Ambassador to Great Britain, in | 
| his letter dated Feb. 8 stated that he had | 


| found his nearly 11 years as head of the 
easury “a period of 


Department of the 
absorbing interest and count it the highest 
privilege to have had this opportunity 
for public service.” 

Replying under date of F®b. 12 President 
Hoover wrote that there was little need | 
;for him to comment in appreciation of | 
Mr. Mellon's 11 years of service to the 

ountry. 


} Letter of Resignation 





“Dear Mr. President: I hereby tender | 
my resignation as Secretary of the Treas-| 
ury, to take effect at your convenience 
or at such time as you may desire me 
| to assume my duties as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

“It has been nearly 11 years since I 

came to the Treasury. I have found it a 
period of absorbing interest and count it 
the highest privilege to have had this 
opportunity for public service. I am leav- 
ing the Treasury with the greatest respect 
for its organization and for the many able 
men whose support and assistance to me 
have been so invaluable. 
;} “I am also leaving with the highest 
regard for you and for your Administra- 
tion, of which I have had the honor of 
being = In going to London, I shall 
miss particularly the pleasant daily asso- 
ciation with you here and regret the sever- 
ance of the ties which have grown up 
during the long period we have been to- 
gether in Washington.” 


President Hoover’s Reply 
‘ zp Hoover's letter follows in full 
ext: 
| My dear Mr. Mellon: I 
|of your resignation as Secretary 
Treasury, which I of course accept. 
| There is little need for me to comment 
|in appreciation of the 11 years of service 
}you have given to our country. I know 
;of no more magnificent tribute that has 
come to a pubiic servant than fhe uni- 
| versal expressions of the press and the 
public toward you during the past few 








days. , . 
I am in hopes fhat your new and im- 
portant responsibilities will prove con- 


genial, and I am well aware of the ex-| 


tent of the burdens which you are un- 
dertaking out of a sense of patriotic duty. 

I wish to take this occasion to again 
express the feeling of personal loss I have 


jafter these years of association in the 
— 


‘New York Gold Imports 
| Total $3,955,000 in Week 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The gold re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended Feb. 10, shows 
total imports of $3,955,000, comprisin 
$1,146,000 from Argentina; $1, 710,000. 
|}Canada; $840,000, enmark; $575,000, 
| India, and $324,000 chiefly from Latin 
American countries. Total exports were 
$33,689,000 consisting of $30,926, to 
France, $2,550,000 Holland, $100,000 r- 
many, $94,000 Switzerland, $12,000 Péland, 
$5,000 Cuba and $2,000 Belgium. The net 
;change in gold earmarked for foreign ac- 


count showed a decrease of $12,094,000. 
= = ee 


|a detailed analysis of the status of unse- 
| cured loans. Through the credit depart- 


jments of their institutions, complete in-| be released internally in Peru, due to these | 


formation regarding each borrower was 
; obtained and a determinatiog made as to 


ed | Whether each borrower is in a position | 


_ pay immediately or to amortize his 
oan. 

Realizing that many businessmen and 
merchants, with their financial standings 
} at a low ebb, if given an opportunity to 
amortize their loans, would gradually pay 
them off, I determined that due consid- 
eration should be given to every borrower. 
| Obviously, the easiest course for me, as 
Securetary of Banking, would be to sue 
everyone who refuses to pay his loan in 
full upon demand. However, this policy 
would throw thousands of merchants and 
| businessmen into bankruptcy and in turn 
would result in further distress to the 
| citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Accordingly, recommendations with re- 
ge to every person and firm were made 
y 
| analysis of their affairs and presented to 
the Realization Board for final approval. 
The conclusions of the board were then 
considered by me and a decision made to 
either work out a plan of amortization of 


| leans or to sue certain debtors who either | 
| were in no position to pay anything, or | 


were not worthy of an opportunity to do 
| so. 

Fourth Committee Formed 
|\To Study Securities 


Recently, in connection with my an- 
alysis of the affairs of closed institutions, 


I decided that a fourth committee should | 


| be formed, namely, one to study securities 
given as collateral for loans. Thus, a 
practical judgment. could be arrived at as 


to whether this collateral should be sold | 


at once or held for an enhancement in 
value, therby protecting the loans to the 
fullest extent. 

With the successful funcfloning of the 
Realization Corporation plag in the 
Greater Philadelphia area similar proce- 
dures were followed in each of the other 
four Redlization Corporations and, as 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, I| 


personally am endeavoring to attend the 
meetings of these Boards in order that I 
may be in direct touch with conditions 
in each locality. Of course, a centralized 
control is being maintained over the banks 


of the five districts, which gives as a daily | 


| Set-up of the conditions at each bank. 
; It should be pointed out that these 
realization corporations are entirely of an 
advisory nature. At the present time, 
they have no power to buy, sell or man- 
|age the assets of closed institutions. Such 
power resides solely in the Secretary of 
to more expe- 


Banking. 

However, as a next ep 
ditiously handle the distribution of as- 
sets, it is my intention to petition the) 
court with respect to the conveying of 
assets for what is deemed by me to be 
a good and sufficient consideration to the 
;realization boards in each of the districts 
| SO that they may assist in arranging for 
the sale of assets whenever buyers are| 
| obtainable. 

At the present time, leave of court with | 
proper notice must be obtained by me 
for the sale of each asset in every closed 
institution. Should th 
sets in bulk or large blocks be conferred 
upon me, sales can be consummated with 
much more precision and with greater) 
benefit to depositors. Often, between the 


time of a proposal to sell and the final) 


| Mr. Mellon’s letter follows in full text: | 


am in receipt | 
of the | 


the Committee after an exhaustive | 


power to sell as-| 


Capacity of Peru to Repay 
External Debt Is Discussed On Public Works 


Testimo 


ae of the financial condition of’ Peru was continued Jan. 11 before the 
Senate Finance Committee by Lawrence Dennis. of New York City, financial 
writer, who also discussed the future capacity of that country to meet its external 


debt. Mr. Dennis testified in connection 


of Feb. 11.) 
man & Company, of New York, on April 1 


ny of Lawrence Dennis, Writer, Ana- 
lyzes Its Financial Condition 


for an investigation of the flotation of foreign securities on the American market. 
(Publication of excerpts from the ‘testimony cf Mr. Dennis was begun in the issue 
Mr. Dennis, reading from a report submitted by him to J. & W. Selig- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with the Johnson resolution (S. Res., 19) 


5, 1929, continued: 


STATE BANKING 


Contract Awards 


Total 32 Millions 


Projects Let During Week 
Bring to 111 Millions the 
Total Since Jan. 1, Presi- 
dent’s Group Announces 


Public and semipublic. works contract 
awards amouting to $32,319,235 were re- 


+ | ; 
“It Is generally accepted today among au-/in connection with the National Loan a pro-|Ported to the Public Works Section of 


ences between internal debt and foreign debt 
which have the greatest importance. The) 
service of the internal debt is only a matter) 
of transferring wealth within the country.) 
The country as a whole is no,poorer for the} 
service of the internal debt. 

“With the service of the foreign debt, it is 
quite different. The country is the poorer) 
for the service of the foreign debt. 
céives from abroad corresponding additions to 
its wealth or capital, the drains for foreign | 
debt service may be borne; otherwise not. | 
Germany, under the Dawes Plan, is a case in| 
point. 

“Peru is not receiving any considerable 
amounts of new foreign capital investments | 
as will be more or less demonstrated by the) 
discussion of the bank data. Peru has re- 
duced its internal debt from 17,609,479 pounds | 
in 1923 to 5,870,391 pounds in 1928, while it 
has increased its foreign debt from $18,600,000 
in 1923 to roughly $110,000,000 in 1928. | 

“This raises a serious question as to the) 
future capacity of Peru to meet the foreign | 
loan service. Had the debt increase been en-| 
tirely internal, there would be no question 
as to the future. The internal debt service 
} coulda be met quite simply, 

exchange depreciation until things were! 
brought to the point where the internal debt) 
could be consolidated and taken care of on) 
| the gold standard. 
| “France is going through the period of 
}mancing by inflation or bank credit and in| 
finally coming to stability, was not laboring | 
under an 80 per cent foreign debt. It had 
practically no foreign debt and avoided shoul- 
| dering any fixed schedule of obligations on | 
/its war debt. France not only had this ad-/ 
| vantage of being saddled with an insignficant | 
| foreign debt service, less than 20 per cent of | 
| the total, but had also the advantage of being | 
}the second richest country in urope in/} 
capital funds. - 


“Peru has no .capital resources, worthy of 
the name, to carry the Government over a} 
long period of deficitary fiscal administration. | 
One has difficulty in recalling the record of a 
|country financing such deficitary fiscal ad-| 
ministration by foreign borrowing ovér a long | 
period without large investments of Ny 
capital coming into the country all the) 
while. | 

“It is not certain whether Peru can or! 
/ecan not meet its foreign debt service as it 
| mow stands, provided no further material in-| 
creases are made. It seems certain, however, 
that at the rate of increase in the foreign | 
debt over the past three years as refiected by 
the figures accompanying this memorandum 
and gt the present rate of increase in na- 
tional wealth, continued solvency can not 
| be maintained. 

“In this connection, it seems appropriate 
to say that figures as to the ratio of debt 
service to gross revenues have little value in 
view of what has been pointed out above. 
For instance, debt service has been substan- | 
tially reduced in the annual amount of its 
}incidence by refunding obligations payable 
|in short terms into foreign obligations pay- 
able over 34 years, thereby increasing the | 
total amount payable and the total ultimate) 
drain on the national resources. | 

“For instance, funding the cost of a subma- 
rine from 6-year obligations into 34-year ob- 
ligations temporarily lightens the annual bur- 
den but aggravates the subsequent problem. 
No submarine ever lasted 34 years. 
of no service or thing should be funded 
over a longer period than that of the utility 
of the service or thing. 

“Debt service figures have been omitted 
from this paper because it is felt that while 
they have been kept roughly in about the 
same percentage to revenues, this fact has lit- 
tle significance. 

“It should also be pointed out here that 
the operation of refunding internal debt with 
external loans has created an artificial and 
unsound condition. During the period in 
which creditors of the Government are re- 
ceiving foreign gold (in extinctions of inter- 
nal claims), the country is being momentarily 
enriched. 

“There is an artificial credit (secondary) 
expansion and increased capacity to pay taxes. 
It has been possible under the stimulus of 
| these foreign gold injections to raise taxes 
much more rapidly than it will be when such 
large amounts of gold exchange can no longer 


as in France, by 


fi- 





| Operations. 
{ + + + 


| works in addition to those 


Phe cost | 


& year. In the published accounting of ex- 
penditures under that programme, the gov- 
ernment acknowledged spending over $1,000,- 
000 more than the $9,000,000. 

“The government agreed to begin no new| 
listed in this) 
programme. The government began any num | 
ber of new works in violation of this agree- 





Railway and many road jobs). | 


“Now, the following conclusions seem war- | 
ranted: ' 
eli; oreo Avie gon and 1926, headed | 

speed ahead for bankruptcy. All Chilea 
admit this. ~ - ] 

“2. Chile abruptly changed this course | 
under the new military dictatorshi and 
has, in 1927 and 1928" conducted its Znance 
according to a seemingly sound plan. 

“3. The larger part of the $70,000,000 loan | 
went to clear up the internal debt and an-| 
other part went to carry on the programme | 
of the extraordinary budget. The application 
of the proceeds of this loan left Chilean 
finances in a Technically sound position. No 
unfunded debt. 

“4 The $70,000,000 loan went largely 
so-called unproductive purposes, but it has 
turned out so far to be not an unsound loan. 
Why? Because the Chilean financial house | 
has been put and for two years up to date! 
kept in order. Whether Chile stays solvent 
will depend on the continuance of sound ade 
ministration. e 

“The loan was sound in so far as it facili- 
tated the liquidation of an unsound situd@tion 
and the initiation of a new and sound period 
of fiscal administration. Its ultimate sound- | 
ness depends on the successful achievement 
of the ogramme undertaken. It, will be 
easier for Chile to achieve this if the money 
is spent usefully, but achievement depends 
in last analysis mostly om Chilean will and 
administrative capacity. , 

“5. If Chile foung it necessary, like every 
European country at has come beck to 
normality ~fter the war, to fund its floating 
debt, balance its budcet, and budget all its 
expenditures, is there any reason to suppose 
that Peru can run on anh exactly contrary 
course, increasing its floating debt and what) 
is worse, unliquidated debts, by spending 
yearly more than revenues and the cash 
avails of loans, and long remain solvent even 
with a collection agency contract and the 
funded debt service three times covered by | 
revenues? I think not.” | 

There are two points to consider. First, the 

ublic works were extravagantly conducted. 

ey cost, on the whole, about twice as much 
as they were worth. The second point ts that 
they were not productive. Beautiful paved 
streets and beautiful public buildings are very 
nice to look at, but they do not furnish the 
money income to pay the service of the debts 


+ + 


for 





do we not? , 

Mr. Dennis: Oh. yes; and some of our States 
go into bankruptcy, too. 

Senator Couzens: Which? 

Mr. Dennis: The main 
richer than they are. 
are very pone. They can not afford those 
things. ean afford them. and then, we 
borrow the money from ourselves. It makes 
a big difference. 

The Chairman: Was this letter written in 
| Opposition to a proposed lean to Peru? 
| Mr. Dennis: is was a summary of the 
general analysis I had made of the situ- 
ation. I was in constant conflict. 
| The Chairman: For what purpose? 

Mr. Dennis: I had been asked for it by 
|my firm. 

The Chairman: With a view of deciding 
whether a loan would be safe or not? 
| Mr. Dennis: Well, it happened this way. 
When I went down there in 1928, they were 
contemplating the second loan. I took the 
very strong position that it was not sound, 
}and I immediately became involved in a de- 
bate that went on as lo as I stayed with 
the firm, and I was céens i 
| to substantiate my conclusions. That was 
what I did, in a very large part. They 
wanted to convince me, as well as to con- 
vince themselves, that the loans were sound, 
;and I believed they thought they were. It 
| Was a matter of difference of opinion, you see. 
They took one view, and I took another. 
When I was called back to New York, I was 
in several long conferences, and they said 


int is that we are 


The Latin Americans 





“4. The increase in national wealth or ca- 
| pacity to meet foreign debt service is most 
| dificult to study. In the case of Peru, it 
would appear that one must try to form a 
| judgment on the basis of import and export 


figur 
“There is no adequate assessment of capital 
or data on incomes 
|and consumption of the country is reflected 
;in the impé@rt and export figures. 
}the business of the country passes through 
; the hands of the banks. These data have 
‘been taken from the Report of Commerce 
{for 1927, the reports of the Bank Inspector 
| up to and through 1927 and the Memoria of 
the Reserve Bank for 1928. 

“From these data the following conclusions | 
| #ppear warranted: 

“a. The value of exports has remained | 
| substantially stationary during the six years | 
| 1923-1928. Imports have increased up to 1926. | 
|During 1926, 1927 and 1928, they have re- 
mained stationary around 20,000, pounds. 
Probably the increase in imports has been due | 
largely to the injections of gold exchange | 
from foreign loans. This conclusion is in en- 
tire harmony with what is shown by market | 
and production data on Peru's principal ex- 
ports. | 

“The decline in the price of sugar and pe- 
troleum more or less offsets increase in pro- 
duction of petroleum and other minor ex- | 
ports. Copper has increased in volume but | 
fallen in price up to last December. Sugar 
remains low, so low that most Peruvian pro- 
ducers are losing money. Cotton is steady | 
and the back bone of Peruvian prosperity. 
The picture is not discouragin It is one 
showing that prosperity is holding its own 
}and perhaps advancing slowly. 

mm Bank figures show that the situation 
of the five years has remained more or less 
| stationary. The percentage of gold reserve 
against total currency and deposits shows a 
|} slow downward trend. Loans have gone up. 
Deposits remained statiogary. Nothing alarm- 
ing or depressing here. erely the same indi- 
| cation that Peruvian prosperity is just holding 
its own. 
| “Aside from the above data and conclusions, 
it should be stated here that collections are 
| slow; the value of real estate in Lima and 
| the principal cities is steadily declining; rural 
or agricultural properties are falling in value; 
most of the banks are heavily loaded up with 
| frozen assets; the second largest bank in the 
country has constantly some $3,000,000 to $4.- 
000,000 borrowed from the reserve bank which 
it never substantially reduces; a large per- 
centage of the mortgage bank loan payments 
are made with delays, the Italian Bank hav- 
ing the largest mortgage bank section told 
that over 60 per cent of their payments came 


in late. 
-~+ + 

“These are data which can only be picked 
up by intimate study. The situation is not 
alarming, if credit abuses are not continued. 
The present credit situation may be pro- 
nounced unhealthy. In Chile the banks do 
not keep constantly large rediscounts with 
the reserve bank. It is considered unsound 
there. The credit situation there is much 
healthier than in Peru. In Bolivia it is worse. 

“5. The most significant feature of the sit- 
uation seems to me the present program, pol- 
icies and tendencies in fiscal administration. 
It should never be said of any country that 
it cannot carry its present debt, that is, if 
it is a reasonable amount, and the present 
Peruvian debt seems not unreasonably high, 
although dangerous by reason of the large 
percentage of foreign debt. 

“It may be said, however, that a govern- 
ment cannot spend like a drunken sailor 
without plan or program or sound budget 
Procedure and continue to raise the margin 
of excess of expenditures over revenues as 
Peru has done in the past five years. What 
are the facts on present practices? 

“Peru has a sound organie budget law 
(1922) which it has never followed. Peru 
neither budgets its expenditures to be covered 





| by borrowings in the General Budget as the 


Organic Law requires or in an extraordinary 





notice as required by law, 
changes his mind. 

The creation of these boards has en- 
abled me to bring to my side the gratui- 
|tous advice and cooperation of outstand- 
ing leaders in their respective fields, which | 
jcan result only in the management and| 
| liquidation of assets totaling $381,000,000 | 
}on a basis which will enable me to obtain | 


the buyer 


ithe highest percentage for the depositors | 


{of 121 closed institutions. 


budget as many fiscal systems prescribe, that 
of Chile for instance. 
vision nor planning nor budgeting of such ex- 
penditures nor is there any subsequent con- 
trol such as @ll sound fiscal systems, as that 
of Peru prescribes. 

“The government makes a budget which it 
has closed every year but one since 1923 with | 
@ deficit. It then spends as much more as/ 
it pleases outside of that Wpdget without 
plan or order. | 
“The government submitted to the bankers 





ures and bank operations } 
Most of the production | 
Most of | 


that I was pessimistic, and that these things 
would work themselves out. I took the po- 
sition that in the face of the statistic: 
| the commerce, production and trade of the 
; country, it could not go on borrowing at 
that rate and remain solvent, and I under- 
| took to prove it by various analyses such as 
| I have here. F 
The Chairman: Your judgment w 
than theirs? ite _— 
Mr. Dennis: Well, 


| apparently, 
have turned out. 


I think it is not so much 
a matter of judgment, as it is a matter of 
taking a disinterested view of the indica- 
tions of trade and production. With regard 
to our own credit situation, I think all 
bankers will agree that we unduly expanded 
credit in this country in the peri from 


| 1927 to 1929. and that the sound procedure, | 


as has been pointed out, is to keep your, 
expansion of credit in relation with your ex- 
pansion of production. Whenever a country 
sets out to expand credit this way, and pro- 
cussion ss onpaating very slowly, it is bound) 
go bust.” ere is nothi 
self-evident. a a ee 
oo & + 


The Chairman: That applied to { 
counties, States, cities, - cameo 

Mr. Dennis: Anywhere. The principles 
am exposing here are not unique nor peculiar | 
to Peru. They are almost mathematical prin- | 
ciples of credit. Peru's production increased | 
17 per cent in 10 years. Its debts inoreased | 
383 per cent. That is, the production in- | 
creased from 100 to 117, and the debts from 


I 


\ 
Senator Shortridge: We do the same thing, |" m 


ntly called upon | 


| bridge floor, $1.3 


S and| 


. | 000 
as events | “New Jersey: Sussex, dairy farm greup, $50.< 


}000. West Orange, 


| works, $64,231; storehouse, $795 


| thorities that there are fundamental differ-| gramme calling for expenditures of $9,000,000; the Presiaént’s Organization on Unem- 


on dar ee Relief during tne week ended 
eb. 6, it was announced Feb. 12 by Fred 
C. Croxton, Assistant Director. The addi- 
tion of this amount brought the total 
of contract awards reported since Jan. 1, 
1932, to $111,759,724. The amount of $32,- 
319,235 worth of contract awards reported 


If it re-|ment (Palace of Justice, Pisco-Castrovierreina | Covers 218 projects in 32 States and the _ 


District of Columbia, and includes Fed- 
eral, State. county and municipal con- 
struction, bridges, roads, streets, sewers, 
water supply, hospitals, and other types 
of public and sémipublic projects. A com- 
plete list of projects by States and locale 
ities issued by the Organization follows: 


Alabama: Montgomery, paving. $4,900. Culle 
man County, grade school, $6,000. 

Arizona: Miami, flood control work, $81,003. 

Arkansas: Clarksville, paving, $75,000. 

California: Eagle Rock, addition to Eagle 
Rock High School, $37,500. El Segundo, build- 
ing school, $41,000. Glendale, paving Glen- 
dale Avenue, $20,887. Los Angeles, improve- 
ment of Vermont and Bixby Avenues, $184,- 
915; Physical Education Building, $42,000; 
boys’ school, $119,499. Mare Island, battery 
storage and overhaul, $145,400. Napa, hospital 
addition, $52,550. Brentwood Heights, orna- 
mental light posts at the Brentwood School 
site, $1,224. Sacramento, strengthening the 
levee on Cache Slough around Liberty Island, 
$48,998; printing plent, San Diego, 


| bridge across Sorrento Canyon, $40,421; clinic, 


dike, $176,160. Re- 
0,000. Wilmington, 


$75,000; addition at Euclid School, $6,386; air 
compressors, $17,445. San Francisco, dispen- 
sary and planning office remodel, $1,634. San 
Pearo, church, $10,000. San Rafael, gymna- 
sium, $20,870. Seal Beach, paving Central 
Avenue, $35,395. Sorento, bridge over Sorento 
Creek, $40,421. Spadra, three dormitory build- 
ings, $100,000. Wilmington, physical educa- 
tion building, $39,311. Riverside County, 6.45 
miles of graded road, $13,055. 

Connecticut: South Kent, chapel, $25,000. 
West Hartford, storm sewer, $3,268. Wethers~ 
field, high school, $50,009; ‘‘Griswoldville’ 
Schoo), 5,000; “Charles Wright’ School, 
$10,000. 

Delaware: Delaware oy: 
hobeth Beach, church, $1 
Sunday school, $5,700. 

.. District of Columbia: Washington, bridge, 
$2,990; Archives Building, $8,759,000. 

Florida: Miami, post office, $2,080,000. Duval 
County. school, $2,500. : 

Georgia: Atlanta, interior alterations, State 
Capitol, $2,000; president's residence, $15,000. 
Byron, auditorium, $5,000. Columous, repair- 
ling fire station, $1,000; prison barracks, $7,- 

. Decatur, incinerator, $1,450, Dixie, con- 
solidated grade school, $15,000. Newnan, re- 
surfacing, $45,000. Stockbridge, addition to 

h school, $2,000. 
neis: Bloomington, power house, $22,000. 
East St. Louis, excavation for footings and 
| grading of levee, $44:500. Evanston, orna- 
|} mental street lighting, $1,047,427. Clay 
| County, grading, $25,605. 
| Indiana: Hammond,’sewer improvement, $1,- 
| 952. Michigan City, garage and storage build- 
ing, $16,500 Hendricks County, {friendship 
| bridge, $1,643 Jay County, North Collins Road 
paving, $11,900. 
|” Jowa: Remsen, municipal electric light and 
} power plant, $75,000. 

Kansas: Big Springs, church, $10,000, 
Olanthe, store and lodge hall, $7,000. Topeka, 
| sewer from disposal plant, $3,336. 

Kentucky: Auburn, church and Sunday 
school, $15,000 Boyfe County, “repairing 
bridges and approaches, $10,000. 

Louisiana: Marrero, children’s home, $166,- 
}125. New Orleans, club and hotel, $450,000; 
| St. Bernard Market, $60,000. Opelousas, city 
hall and jail alteration, $10,000. West Mon- 
roe, school, $4,000 Bossier Parish, gasoline 
|and storage building, $20,000. Jefferson Parish, 
ldrainage station unit, $28,000. Ouachita 
| Parish, fish hatchery, $25,000. Tensas Parish, 
Ratcliff drainage canal, $2,392 

rep, church 


alterations and 
} addition, $6,000. 

Maryland: Baltimore, hespital, $6,000; grad- 
}ing Frog Hollow: Road, $17,690: school No. 20 

layground improvement, $3,972. Cabin John, 
bre house and community hall, $12,000. Anne 

Arundel County. bridce guperatructure., $18,- 
544; highway bridge, $18,699. Harford County, 

, $1,866. 

| Missouri: Near Gasconade, Clump Dikes, 
$218.440. Near Marion, revetment, $46,015. 
Mountain Grove, post office, $53,500 t. 
Louts, sewer, $13.596; comfort station, $3,300; 
repairing landslide damage, $68,720. Spring- 
field, sidewalks. $2,700. Rushville Bend, pile 
clump dikes, $294,285. 

Nebraska: Gering, drainage ditch, $60,000, 
Lincoln, water main, $25,493; overhead travel- 
} ing erane, $1,115. Omaha, storm sewer, $110,- 
| Paulsboro, storm sewer, $4,000. 


house connections, $720. 
Mereer County, drain, $3,492. Ocean County, 
graveling, grading and drainage, $7,082 

Massachusetts: Beston, grading and sewage 
Salem, storm 
water sewers, $15,350, Westfield. steel highway 
bridge. $83,734. Worcester, enlarging reservoir, 
$250,000: projection booth, $2,000. 

Michigan: Ann Arbor, hospital, $25,000. East 
Grand Renids, water main, $850. Flint, sani- 
tary sewers, $110,147; sewers, $102,000. Glad- 
stone, intercepting trunk sewer, $7,198. Stur- 
gis, airport extension. $10,000. Traverse City, 
intercepting sewer. $10,000. Branch County, 
asphalt paving, %40,000. Genesee County, in- 
firmary. $9.872. Ingham County, asphalt pav- 
ine, $73.100. Kent County, “Grimes” Drain, 
$919. Monroe County, grade school. %2,035. 
Montcalm County, sink hole fill, $10,000. 

Minnesota: Brainerd, highway patrol build- 
ing, $6,870. Duluth, sanitary § intercenting 
sewer, $12,075. $16,778. Fairmont, storm 
sewer, $3,000, ankato, highfway patrol builde 
ing, $6.562 opeming, water aupply sys- 
tem, $29,600 


There is neither pre-| 


| 100 to 383. That is per se, according to my! New York: Albany, clubhouse, $23,090. Ate 
school of thought, unsound. tica, sewers and water lines, $49,949. Babylon, 
You can not expand credit at that rate, un- bulkhead, 2,173 Bedford Hills, employes’ 
less of course, the moneyis being used to| home, laundry, storehouses and cold storage 
| create properties which will produce the in-| buildings, $390,000. Brooklyn. two elevated 
come; and it was self-evident—you only stations, $335,027; sewers, $65,664 regulating, 
| needed to get off the boat and take one look | grading, curbing and flagging. gtading, side- 
; Around, and get back on the boat, to reach | Walk space and fencing lots, $110,327 and 
| the conclusion that the expenditures would| $10,784. Castleton Corners, mortuary, $7,556. 
not produce income, because, when you see! Colonie, water mains, $7,500. Douglaston, 
|} cement streets paved through waste places,| public school No. 98 and auditorium wing, 
| you know that is not going to produce money | $415,009. Elmira, cell block, $358,070, Hvdson, 
income, It makes motoring pleasant, and life fireman's home, $7,000. Kings Park, male re- 
more agreeable, if you can afford it, but it| ception building No. 1, employes’ building, 
| does not produce income. dining room and kitchen, $695,058. Moun+ toe 
| nen, drain and appurtenances, $25,000. ew 
(Other excerpts from the testimony | York City. curbing, $770; detention head- 

| given before the Committee by Mr. 


: | quarters, $25,000; hospital. $60,000; playground, 
aoa sy be published in the issue | $13.98; monestery, $50,000, Oneonta, sewers 
| o eb. J 


and water lines, $6,958. Orangeburg, club- 
| house. $6.000. Oscawana, dormitory “G,” 
e | $125,000. Rome, county home, fire escape, 
| $825. Rye and Harrison, trunk sewer, $2,985. 
Shelter Island, town hall, $13,000. Syracuse, 
| forestry science building, $600,000; sewers and 
water lines. $8,990. Thornwood, pumping sta- 
| tion, .996. West Haverstraw, west and 
}east ward building, $340,00°. Yonkers, tem- 
| porary house sewer, $1.500. Yorktown Heights, 
| pumping station, $25,000 Anson County, 
[prison camp, $15,000. Richmond County, 
| prison camp, $14,000. 


Silver-coinage Measure 
Is Introduced in Senate 


Purchase and coinage of American-pro- 
duced silver and issuance of silver certifi- 
|cates in payment therefor would be au- 
| saeqaned Under, off (S. 3606) introduced 
| e Senate Feb. ; i 
(Dem.), a ana J! eta coe (The, Het ef epnivacte, quarted 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Bnet Sates wil Pe sriaies NN 
| In a statement explaining his bill, Sen-| *@7¢ i” the issve of Feb. 15.) 


jator Pittman pointed out that the meas- | 
ieee would not inflate currency in this U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


country but would enlarge the base for | 
“= Feb. 10. Made Public Feb. 12, 1932 


| the issue and circulation of currency. It 

| Proposes that the Government shall buy 
; American-produced silver when tendered | 

;and pay for it by the issuance and de- 
|livery of silver certificates of $10, $5 and | 
|$1, he stated, which shall be redeemable | 
}only in silver. Silver so purchased shall | 
be held in the Treasury for coinage. | 
} 


, Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


Miscellaneous internal 


Asserting that the bill would add little 
to the circulation of currency, Mr. Pitt- | 
man stated that the Government under | 
|the bill's terms could not buy more than | 
| 5,000,000 ounces per month and that the | 
mine production is only 2,500,009 ounces 
per month. This would mean $750,000 in | 
Silver certificates per month, which is) 
|megligible, ho explained, 
| There are now $489,633,290 in silver cer- 


nue 
Customs receipts y.. 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
Genera! expenditires 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other .* 


| tificates and these certificates are now re- | 
|ceivable for customs, taxes and all public | 
dues, he continued. The bill intends to | 
jincrease the usefulness of such cartifi- | 


|cates by declaring that they shall be legal | 


tender except when otherwise expressly | 
stipulated and may be counted a part of | 
the lawful reserve of Federal reserve | 
banks when held by these banks, he said. | 


Total 


Seem eee eee eeeeeteene 


>. 
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Road Administration Policy 


of Tennessee 


A cs 4 a A 4 A 


Program of Budgeting and Maintenance, 
Construction Planning, Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Studies Is Analyzed 


By R. H. BAKER 


Commissioner, Department of Highways and Public Works, State of Tennessee 


T HAS been said: “There are three things 
which make a Nation great and pros- 
perous—a fertile soil, busy industry, and 

an easy conveyance for men and goods from 
place to place.” 

In other words, the essential activities of 
a great and prosperous Nation are: Agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and transportation, and 
both agriculture and manufacture are de- 
pendent on transportation for distribution. 

++ 

The evolution of transportation has been a 
series of problems. One of the greatest 
problems facing the world today involves an 
adjustment between railway. and shighway 
transportation, with aviation having mad¢ 
such progress within the past few years-as to 
become a factor in the problem and demand 
serious attention. 

In the days of the horse-drawn vehicle, 
the dirt, gravel, or macadam road was ade- 
quate. Today, through the amazing develop- 
ment of motorized transportation equipment, 
a universal demand has arisen for constantly 
increasing expenditures on roads, not only for 
the roads of primary interstate and inter- 
county importance, but for the intracounty 
service to the most remote rural sections; a 
demand which can only be tolerated because 
of its inception with the taxpayer himself. 

Road construction, improvement, and main- 
tenance, for which billions of dollars are be- 
ing expended, has become the biggest busi- 
ness of this country, it being the business 
affecting directly and indirectly the greatest 
number of people, and is a business through 
which ‘tens of millions of dollars annually 
may be wasted and become of no benefit to 
the taxpayer without intelligent and efficient 
administration of highway funds. 

A discussion of efficient administration of 
highway funds embraces every phase of the 
operation of a State or county highway de- 
partment, requiring the organization and 
coordination af all activities coming within 
the scépe of the road department's responsi- 
bilities, and is, therefore, a subject of greater 
magnitude and more importance than is gen- 
erally realized. 

An efficient organization is of prime im- 
portance. The States and counties present 
many variations in the form of highway 
commissions, which vary somewhat in their 
relations because of local, legal restrictions, 
but which usually take one of two general 
forms, namely—the commission of three to 
15 men, or the single commissioner. 

Upon the organization of the Tennessee 
Highway Department in 1915, a six-man 
commission was established. In 1919 the six- 
man commission was abolished in favor of 
a three-man commission. In 1923 the three- 
man commission was abolished in favor of 
the single commissioner, a system which has 
operated very successfully for the past eight 
years. Having served with both types, I per- 
sonally favor the single executive form of 
commission, but the type of commission is of 
minor importance, provided the commission 
or commissioner realizes fully the responsi- 
bility imposed upon it and meets this re- 
sponsibility honestly, intelligently, and effi- 
ciently. 

++ 

The importance of the selection and train- 
ing of the. personnel of the Department can 
not be overestimated. It should be realized 
that an engineer’s salary, whether he be 
chief engineer, resident engineer, inspector, 
or maintenance supervisor, can be lost many 
times over in the course of a year if the 
employe is ignorant or even careless in the 
handling of his work. It is, therefore, most 
economical to thoroughly investigate each ap- 
plicant to determine his qualifications, both 
technically and morally, before offering em- 
ployment, and after employment to carefully 
keep his service record so that at all times 
full knowledge of the employe’s qualifica- 
tions may be available. I have found that 
this system will improve the quality of serv- 
ice rendered by any, except the most unusual 
type.of man, as it makes the employe realize 
that his best efforts will be known and appre- 
ciated by his superiors. Whenever possible, 


State Safeguards 
of Pasteurized 


Milk 


wT 


By 
Dr. Andy Hall 


Director, Department of 
Public Health, State of 
Illinois 


ORE than 3,000 employes of milk dealers 
are now undergoing physical examina- 
tions in order to keep the milk supply 
of Illinois among the safest in the Nation. 

The laws relating to milk distribution re- 
quire that all milk sold as pasteurized must 
come from plants for which certificates have 
been issued. To secure these certificates, 
pasturizing ‘plant managers must have all 
employes pass medical examinations and the 
plant must pass inspection. The State De- 
partment of Public Health conducts the re- 
quired investigations. 

Although some 10,000 dealers sell unpas- 
teurized milk which does not come under the 
sanitary supervision of the State Department 
of Health, the dealers in pasteurized milk 
enjoy a sufficient volume of trade to give 
Illinois one of the: safest milk supplies in 
the United States. Not one of the 1,953 cases 
of sickness and 54 deaths traced to contami- 
nated milk in the United States during 1930 
occurred in Illinois, and there were no milk- 
borne epidemics in Illinois !ast year. 

Early this year, one outbreak of scarlet 
fever in Illinois was traced to a raw milk 
supply and in 1929 there were two milk-borne 
epidemics of scarlet fever and one of typhoid 
fever. Never has any case of communicable 
disease been traced to an authorized pas- 
teurized milk supply in linois. 

During the medical examination of milk 
handlers last year in* Illinois, two typhoid 
fever carriers were discovered and caused to 
be remoyed from activities which would en- 
danger the health of others. 


meritorious promotions should be made 
within the organization, which will not only 
be recognized as appreciation for efficient 
service, but will create loyalty and esprit de 
corps, important factors in any efficient or- 
ganization. 

In the selection of employes every man 
should be made to realize that his position is 
one of public service, requiring fair and im- 
partial consideration-of demands of the peo- 
ple whose servant he is, and honest and in- 
telligent action without fear or favor. Satis- 
factory public service requires tact and di- 
plomacy, qualities which seldom mix with 
the technical training of the average engi- 
neer, but essential qualities, nevertheless, for 
the engineer who is to occupy any responsible 
position in a State or county road depart- 
ment. I have sincerely said many times, that 
I would prefer for a division engineer a com- 
bination of diplomacy and mediocre engi- 
neering ability, to a tactless but highly 
trained technician. The field engineer is 
the contact between the road department 
and the @ublic. By him the department is 
largely judged and supported, or not, as the 
case may be. 

+ + 


Efficient administration of highway funds 
also requires uniformity in the control of 
the organization in the handling of the many 
problems, both simple and complex, con- 
fronting the highway administrator. It is, 
therefore, necessary to maintain a constant 
contact throughout the entire organization 
and to require the immediate response of all 
employes to orders and policies originating 
with the administrator. For this purpose, in 
a State organization frequent meetings of 
the division and district engineers are ad- 
visable, and at least once each year all con- 
struction engineers and maintenance super- 
visors should be assembled for a period of 
intensive study and instructions. In Tennes- 
see, during the week of Jan. 18 to 24, such 
a school was held for all construction engi- 
neers and inspectors of the State Highway 
Department. The cost of this meeting was 
an excellent investment for the State, in 
that it has produced a coordination of effort, 
an elevation of morale and an esprit de corps 
otherwise impossible of attainment. A simi- 
lar school will be held in Tennessee soon 
for maintenance employes. 

It is often overlooked, in our efforts to 
improve our highway organizations for the 
purpose of obtaining mor. efficient adminis- 
tration of highway funds, that the contractors 
employed on highway construction also form 
a vital part of these organizations. Some 
States have made no effort whatsoever to 
require’ the employment of only those con- 
tractors morally and financially capable of 
performing the work they contract to do. 
Highway funds can not be economically and 
efficiently expended, nor can the requisite 
traffic service be rendered the public, when 
inefficient, unreliable and irresponsible con- 
tractors are employed to perform the con- 
struction. Also the most effective way to de- 
stroy an efficient engineering organization is 
to employ the class of contractor who must 
be forced by coercion; and every other pos- 
sible means, to do the work he has contracted 
to do. Contractors should be rigidly pre- 
qualified, records of the experience should 
be carefully kept and proposals to those in- 
eligible should be refused without hesitation. 
This policy will create a respect for the De- 
partment and a standing with the responsi- 
ble contractor from which both the State 
and the contractor will materially benefit. 

In addition to the organization and per- 
sonnel of the Department, be it State or 
county, the three most important major pol- 
icies affecting the efficient administration of 
highway ‘funds are listed as follows: 


.+ + 


(1) Budgeting and administering mainte- 
nance funds to provide adequate traffic serv- 
ice and prevent depreciation of previous in- 
vestments. 

(2) Construction planning and manage- 
ment to properly coordinate the entire con- 
struction program. 

(3) Accounting and statistical reports to 
keep the highway administrator informed of 
the operations and financial condition of the 
Department. . 

Maintenance is the first obligation in the 
efficient administration of highway funds. It 
should be planned and executed with the 
greatest care. Maintenance methods and the 
results obtained should be studied for the 
purpose of bettering the results and lower- 
ing the costs. Traffic service, the only ex- 
cuse for the operation of any road depart- 
ment, is dependent upon maintenance. Any 
bond issue for roads would not only be an 
unsound investment for the investor, but a 
criminal imposition on the taxpayer unless 
adequate provision is made for maintenance 
of the roads constructed. Maintenance should 
be carefully and definitely budgeted and the 
funds required therefore set aside before any 
determination is made of the funds avail- 
able for construction, but it is easy to waste 
funds in maintenance work. 

Maintenance forces are composed largely 
of local men, many of whom are either ig- 
norant or extravagant in the use of public 
funds. Maintenance forces are so scattered 
that proper supervision by capable employes 
is difficult to economically obtain, but as 
added mileage is improved and constructed, 
the Department’s work centers increasingly 
on maintenance, and while the job becomes 
larger, it becomes easier to handle economi- 
cally and efficiently. However, any road or- 
ganization may reduce its maintenance ex- 
penditures and at the same time elevate its 
maintenance standards by careful applica- 
tion to its maintenance problem. 


+ + 

As a check on maintenance operations in 
Tennessee, we are now putting into effect a 
maintenance rating plan, under which two 
of our most capable engineers will become 
general maintenance inspectors, operating 
under direct instructions from the commis- 
sioner and State highway engineer and with 
no contact, except through the commissioner 
and State highway engineer, with the main- 
tenance division. We believe that the work 
of these inspectors will result in a better 
adjustment of standards and costs to such 
an extent as to make this additional work 
an excellent investment. 4 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


TESTS OF AIRWORTHINESS 
OF AIRPLANES 


Granting of Licenses by Department of Commerce on 
Evidence of Meetimg Structural Requirements 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By RICHARD C. GAZLEY 


Chief, Engineering Section, Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce 


IRCRAFT are approved for license by 
the Department of Commerce under 
two groups. The first group is com- 

posed of those types of aircraft which 
manufacturers intend to construct in 
large quantities and for which approved 
type certificates are issued. The second 
class, which has been designated as 
Group 2, consists of those types of air- 
craft of which only limited numbers are 
to be manufactured and for which ap- 
proved type certificates are not desired. 
However, both groups must comply with 
the same airworthiness requirements be- 
fore being eligible for license. 
++ 

Approved type certificates are issued as 
a matter of convenience to manufac- 
turers of aircraft of the same type in 
large quantities. When the manufac- 
turer has secured a certificate for a cer- 
tain type, then each aircraft manufac- 
tured in that type is eligible for license 
after an inspection by the Department 
of Commerce. The issuance of an ap- 
proved type certificate is premised also 
upon an inspection of the factory fa- 
cilities with the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the manufacturer has the equip- 
ment and personnel necessary to, con- 
struct aircraft of the type approved. 

If the manufacturer intends to con- 
struct only a limited number of aircraft 
of a certain type he may obtain the De- 
partment’s approval for their manufac- 
ture under the Group 2 classification. 
The procedure is essentially the same as 
that followed for aircraft manufactured 
under an approved type certificate ex- 
cept that a more rigid inspection of the 
aircraft is conducted by the Department 
if the factory facilities for production 
have not been previotisly approved. 

++ 

In order to obtain an approved type 
certificate the manufacturer is. required 
to submit to the Department a complete 
set of drawings, technical data and stress 
analysis. This material is carefully ex- 
amined and checked for errors and if 


In the next of this 


it is found to comply with the airworthi- 
ness requirements, the Department au- 
thorizes an engineering inspection, static 
tests, and flight tests of an aircraft built 
‘according to the designs which have been 
submitted. 


+ + 

In conducting the engineering inspec- 
tion, the inspector first determines the 
empty weight of the airplane. If this 
weight added to the computed useful 
load does not exceed the gross weight 
authorized (determined by the technical 
data submitted), the inspection and 
flight test may continue, in which event 
the manufacturer will complete for the 
inspector a manufacturer’s affidavit, 
stating that the airplane is identical 
with that for which technical data were 
submitted and approved This affidavit 
form will be furnished by the inspector. 

A close inspection of the airplane then 
is conducted by the engineering inspector 
to determine whether it meets the air- 
worthiness requirements. Among items 
receiving particular attention at the time 
are: ‘ 


+ + 

Gasoline valves should operate from 
the pilot's cockpit; the instruments re- 
quired should be installed and operating; 
a suitable fuel gauge should be provided; 
engine controls, instruments, and igni- 
tion should be plainly marked to show 
their functions and methods of opera- 
tion; the stabilizer in practically all 
cases should be adjustable from the 
pilot’s cockpit and operate easily; safety 
belts for both passengers and_ pilots 
should be provided; air-pressure fuel sys- 
tems shall not be used; if a mechani- 
cal fuel pump is used, an emergency 
hand pump should be installed; hand 
pumps may be installed for emergency 
use only; filler caps should be plainly 
marked with the word “oil,” “gas,” or 
“water,” as the case may be, and filler 
caps shall be attached io their respective 
tanks by short chains or other adequate 
means and shall be marked to show the 
capacity of the tank. 


ries of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 


Feb. 15, Mr. Gazley will continue his description of the tests and examinations 
which must be undergone by aircraft to obtain the approval of the Department 


of Commerce. 
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Stopping Sale of Frost-bitten Fruit 
Supervision of Damaged Oranges in California 
By S. S. ROGERS 


Chie}, Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable Standardization, Department of Agriculture, 
State of California 


NE of the most difficult tasks confronting 
the Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable 
Standardization is the enforcement of 

the law pertaining to frozen citrus as out- 
lined in the California Fruit, Nut and Vege- 
table Standardization Act of 1931. 


Occasionally California is visited by ex- 
tremely low temperatures in the citrus-pro- 
ducing area, which invariably cause consid- 
erable damage to the citrus crops. As a gen- 
eral rule, the price of citrus during these 
frosted years is exceptionally high, owing 
presumably to the immense amount of dam- 
age with the resultant shortage of crop. In 
past seasons oranges have increased in value 
at the packing house from $2 to $3 a box to 
as high as $6 or $8 a box within a very short 
time. There is, under these conditions, a 
tremendous temptation to ship out all of the 
oranges possible regardless of the degree of 
damage, which entails a very difficult task 
upon the county and State forces to keep 
this frozen citrus from coming into the usual 
marketing channels. 

Unfortunately, these freezes do not cut 
down the same proportion of the crop for 
all growers. In many instances certain grow- 
ers will have their entire crop, or at least 
a large portion of it, frozen to such an ex- 
tent that it is impossible to separate the 
frozen citrus from that which is satisfactory 
for consumption, while other orchards will 
be damaged to a very slight degree. 

Looking at this problem from the angle 
of the growers and packing house operators, 
it is often very difficult to separate the citrus 
which has been frozen from that which is 
satisfactory for marketing. This Bureau 
recognizes the tremendous task that many 
of the packing house managers have to meet 
in order that too much good fruit will not 
be thrown away, and at the same time keep- 
ing enough good fruit so that the fruit of- 
fered for sale will be within a lawful toler- 
ance. 

The work of inspecting citrus, as with 
other fruits and vegetables, has been built 
around very definite arrangements between 
the members of the State Department of 
Agriculture and the Various county forces. 
The inspection of local markets and the 
packing houses is done by the various county 
inspectors. The representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Fruit and Vegetable Standardization 
work between counties and with inspectors 
in the various sections of counties to aid in 
making the work as uniform as possible. 

During the past two months, severe cold 
weather damaged a considerable portion of 
the crop in the various citrus-growing sec- 
tions of the State, and at the present time 
the Department and Agricultural Commis- 
sioners, particularly in Southern California, 
are having a very difficult task in the in- 
spection of this frozen citrus. ‘ 

At a request from the Agricultural Com- 
missioners and the industry, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture has put on a number 
of inspectors who are patrolling the high- 
ways throughout the State, particularly in 
the section around Los Angeles City, in 
order that our local markets may be kept 
as free as possible from this ,undesirable 


frozen fruit. The Department realizes the 
value and the necessity of protecting the 
California consumer just as much as those 
in other parts of the United States. For 
this reason primarily, the extra force of men 
has been added. A tremendous quantity of 
citrus which has been frozen beyond the 
tolerance of the law has been dumped at 
the request of the owner, or reconditioned 
in order that the fruit, before being offered 
for sale, meets the legal requiremnts. Even 
though the Department and the Agricultural 
Commissioners are doing everything in their 
power to prevent the movement of this frozen 
fruit, occasionally a load, or a certain lot, 
will get through the highway inspection sta- 
tions, or through the inspections at the pack- 
ing houses, but these instances are very ex- 
ceptional, 

The industry itself: realizes the value of 
maintaining a high standard for their citrus, 
particularly during a frost year, and in prac- 
tically all cases everything possible is being 
done by the packing house managers them- 
selves, backed up by the growers, to offer 
to the consumer citrus that is palatable and 
that is practically free from serious damage 
caused by freezing. 

In the enforcement of these provisions of 
the law it is unfortunately necessary to occa- 
sionally go to the courts with those who 
are consistent violators. The Department dis- 
likes very much the necessity of such drastic 
action, but we have found from experience 
that it is the only way to stop the movement 
of this low grade fruit. 

While a frozen orange is not necessarily 
dangerous to the health of the consumer it 
is certainly very unpalatable, unhealthy and 
undesirable as a food. In order that ‘those 
who are in the market more or less of the 
time buying oranges may have some idea as 
to the law governing the freezing condition, 
it might be of interest for them to know just 
what the law is on this commodity. Under 
section 18 of the California Fruit, Nut and 
Vegetable Sstandardization Act of 1931 it 
States that: 

“Freezing injury shall be considered serious 
when more than 15 per cent by count of any 
lot or load, or container, shows serious in- 
jury from freezing.” 

In order that it may be clearly understood 
when an orange is severely frozen, the law 
further states that: ‘ 

“If 20 per cent of the orange is dried, which 
means normally two or more segments, it 
will be counted as being severely frozen.” 

Before this drying out stage has been reached, 
however, the frozen fruit shows crystals which 
are seen on the membrane between the seg- 
ments, or later by a water soaked area which 
can be noted in the segments. Experience 
has proven that where two or more segments 
show these crystals or water logging through- 
out the whole length of the membrane, but 
net necessarily the entire area, this orange 
will dry out and will show more than 20 per 
cent drying. 

In taking these cuts, when” the oranges 
have dried out sufficiently for that test a 
transverse cut is made through the center. 
Where the inspection is for crystals the 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


President of the United States 1853-1857 
“The most animating encouragement and potent ap- 


peal for-freedom is the history we write every day.” 
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State Versus County Support 
of Public Schools + + ™ 


Economies and Higher Efficiency Achieved 
by Taking over Responsibility for Educa- 
tion from Local Authorities Reviewed 


By A. T. ALLEN : 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


HE General Assembly's agreement in 1931 
T to proceed along the line of complete 
State support for the six months’ school 
terms required in North Carolina’s Constitu- 
tion served as a complete reversal of the 
old doctrine of primary financial responsi- 
bility on the part of the county. The clear 
implication of this new doctrine is that the 
State itself, not only assumes the primary 
financial responsibility, but also agrees to 
pay the whole bill of cost on State stand- 
ards for the six months’ term out of its own 
revenue. This is a new philosophy in school 
maintenance and support. 
++ 

This decision, of course, was hastened by 
the financial and taxing situation which con- 
fronted the General Assembly in 1931. Al- 
though our basic principle of constitutional 
authorization leads logically and inevitably 
to the doctrine of complete support, it prob- 
ably would not have come at this time ex- 
cept for the tremendous pressure exerted by 
the extremely high ad valorem tax rates 
made necessary under the old system of school 
support. 

The taxing situation which confronted the 
General Assembly of 1931 was a very difficult 
one to handle. Land taxes were so high that 
property was robbed of its sales value. Taxes 
in many counties could not be collected; the 
counties could not meet their obligations or 
were running on borrowed money; and some 
of them were forced to pay their teachers in 
script which even at this date has not yet 
been redeemed. Some means had to be de- 
vised to reduce the taxes on land by a very 
considerable amount. Since the schools were 
the largst spenders from ad valorem taxes, 
they came in for the first consideration. Edu- 
cational costs had been rapidly and steadily 
rising for 10 years. 

In order to meet the problems arising out 
of the increasing costs and the shrinking 
values, some drastic action, both in the field 
of costs and in the field of revenue, were 
necessary. It was not any longer a ques- 
tion of fixing the responsibility for effectuat- 
ing a State purpose. It was a question of 
finding enough money to keep the schools 
open and running. It seemed a very inap- 
propriate time to increase taxes on any source 
of revenue on account of the financial strin- 
gency. If the burden of taves were to be 
shifted and lightened on some sources, how- 
ever, they had, of course, to be increased on 
others or new sources of revenue had to be 
discovered. 

In the light of all this, the General As- 
sembly moved along two lines: (a) It in- 
creased by many millions of dollars the State’s 
revenue from indirect sources and applied 
these funds to the support of the schools. 
(b) With a reluctant hand, it cut the operat- 
ing costs of the <ix months’ term by an 
amount sufficient to provide, theoretically at 
least, a balanced — 

. 


For the previous year, the State had put 
into the six months’ school term $5,250,000. 
All of it was derived from indirect sources 
of revenue. An effort was made to increase 
the taxes on these sources and to levy suffi- 
cient additional taxes on other and new indi- 
rect sources to enable the State to operate 
the six months’ term without the levy of any 
ad valorem taxes. At the last, however, this 
was found impossible, and some ad valorem 
taxes were levied. The funds provided an- 
nually for the six-month terms are the fol- 
lowing; 

State funds from 
500,000. 

State funds from ad valorem taxes, $4,- 
350,000. 

County funds, fines, forfeitures, etc., $1,- 
320,000. 

Total, $17,171,000. 

These were all the taxes for which the 
proponents of the State support could get 
legislative assent. This was obiained only 
after a momentous struggle lasting for five 
menths. They afterwards appropriated out 
of the State treasury all the money they had 
thus collected for the support of the public 
schools. ‘These measures were, of course, 
primarily for the relief of land taxes, but 
the Assembly was not unmindful of the 
needs of the schools. They went as far as 
they could go in crder to carry into effect 
the principle of complete State support with- 
out the levy of an ad valorem tax. 

Further action, however, was necessary to 
balance the budget according to the esti- 
mated revenue. The school budget had to 
be cut. They did not try to make all the 
savings at one place, but, after canvassing 
the whole field, they cut the cost in many 
places. This was done reluctantly. The 
teaching load was increased, and authoriza- 
tion was given for the reduction of sal- 
aries on the uniform percentage basis, by an 
amount not to exceed 10 per cent. Many 
other economies were necessary. 

These two measures represent North Caro- 
lina’s effort to keep the public schools open 
in the face of, and in spite of, the financial 
depression. 

For many years we had accepted without 
question the doctrine that public education 
is a State function. The General Assembly 
of 1931, however, went much further. It 
said that public education is not only a 
State function, but that its support is a sol- 
emn State obligation which must be met 
by revenue levied in the name of the State. 

++ 

This view makes the whole bill of cost, 
on such standards as the State may from 
time to time set up, directly chargeable to 
the State itself. This, of course, is revolu- 
tionary in conception. It 1s a complete re- 
versal of legislative thinking which had been 
dominant for 50 years. The acceptance of 
the doctrine of complete State support places 
the consideration of educational procedure 
at the center of all State policies, and makes 
it a part of every general scheme of State 
taxation and revenue. It can no longer be 
shunted, segregated, or isolated. 

In undertaking to pay the whole bill of cost, 
it.was necessary for the State to reserve the 


indirect sources, $11,- 


center portion of the orange is taken which 
will vary from one inch to one and one-half 
inches in thickness. This is split and the 
orange is opened up so that the segments 
can be clearly examined. 


right to fix and maintain its own standards 
of cost. It does not agree to pay the bill 
on county standards. Such an agreement 
would lead to bankruptcy. The law does 
provide, however, in section 15, that the 
counties, with the approval of the Board of 
Commissioners and of the State Board of 
Equalization, may supplement each object 
and item of expenditure, to bring the schools 
of the county up to county standards. This 
is not a part of the State support scheme, 
but is supplementary. Thus, the principle 
of local autonomy and the power to exer- 
cise local initiative, a principle dear to all 
school people, is preserved and extended. 


+--+ 


The doctrine of complete support necessi- 
tates a different kind of budget from the 
one which we formerly made for State par- 
ticipation. An equalization budget is hori- 
zontal in conception. We take one unit of 
cost such as the salaries of teachers and to 
that unit add certain percentages. This 
gives a budget that is put down in layers. 
It is a stratified budget that is spread over 
the State. The county must pay any in- 
creased cost that may be brought about by 
conditions peculiar to it. No consideration 
is given to differences that may exist. A part 
of the necessary cost may in this way be left 
to the individual county. Furthermore, a 
participating budget must be made on the 
basis of the business for last year. This 
throws all the cost added on account of 
growth on the county. This serves in poor 
counties to retard school development, and 
to increase the tax rates. 


A complete support budget is set up on 
the vertical principle. All the necessary costs 
from top to bottom must be considered if 
the State is to pay the whole bill on the 
basis of State standards. There are listed 
in the State budget all the necessary cost 
items, from janitorial supplies to the salary 
of the superintendent. There is $150,000 
for instructional supplies. The clerical help 
in the office of the county superintendent is 
paid. We also pay the postage, express, tele- 
graph, and telephone bills in this office. The 
whole field of necessary cost is covered. 
Moreover, the very idea of complete support 
turns the attention from last year’s business 
to the business of the current year. The 
State is putting up money to run the schools 
and not to participate in this year’s busi- 
ness on last year’s cost. It must, therefore, 
look at the situation as it is and provide 
money to run the schools as they are and 
under the conditions that actually exist and 
not under some theoretical notion of what 
ought to be. 


The guaranty that the teachers will be 
paid promptly and in full for the six months’ 
term is as strong as the State itself. If this 
law fails, then the State has failed before 
all the world. 


The extended term (beyond the six months) 
still rests upon the principle of dual support. 
The State goes by the county and into the 
district and participates in the cost of two 
months of school in additidn to the six 
months. Many of the rural high-school dis- 
tricts could not possibly operate except for 
this aid. The State makes an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 as a tax-reduction fund, which 
is distributed to the districts on the basis of 
(a) their ability to pay and (b) their educa- 
tional costs according to State standards. 
Many of these districts receive more tin 
half of their costs from the State. The rising 
cost of education and the decrease in the 
value of rural property for taxation, on which 
this extended term formerly was wholly de- 
pendent, would long ago have forced the 
suspension of these schools but for the timely 
aid of the State. The whole program of 
rural high school education would otherwise 
have been wrecked. 


++ 


How will the adoption of the principle of 
complete State support affect the develop- 
ment of public education in the future? No 
one, of course, can foretell at this time the 
possible effects. The principle of complete 
support is accompanied by a large train of 
ideas which are certain to relate themselves 
to the total school situation throughout the 
years. 





Business Greed 
as Cause of 
Depression 


By 
Solomon Levitan 
Treasurer, State of Wis- 
consin 


E HEAR all manner of conjectures as to 
the cause of present e¢onomic conditions, 


but I believe the whole trouble can: be 
summed up in the one word “greed.” 


=r 


The deeper meaning of good sportsman- 
ship seems to pass unheeded in certain por- 
tions of the business worid. The average 
man wants justice administered, and will not 
stand by and passively permit a bully to 
squeeze the life out of a sick man who is 
unable to defend himself; yet that is what 
is going on daily in business practice, and 
no one lifts a finger to stop it. 


Our economic depression is due chiefly 
to the acts of a few price manipulators. We 
have plenty of\ money in the country and 
plenty of food; the trouble lies in the im- 
proper distribution of these commodities. The 
root of improper distribution is greed. If the 
New York Stock Exchange and allied insti- 
tutions would refuse to quote starvation 
prices on farm produce, it would go farther 
toward the economic restoration of this coun- 
try than any other oné act 


Experience has proven that when the agri- 
cultural industry is sound, business conditions 
throughout the country are normal France 
realized this, and it is because she has pro- 


. tected her agriculture that she has had the 


least unemployment of any country, and is 
sound financially today. 





